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Restraint 


HREE reports by business bodies on reconstruction 
have just appeared. Together they represent the 
views and interests of a deep cross-section of trade and 
industry. The Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce represents over a hundred chambers ; the London 
Chamber of Commerce has a direct membership of 9,000 
firms and companies ; the Federation of British Industries 
cludes 182 trade associations covering most of the main 
industries. The reports are at once encouraging and 
depressing, encouraging because their writers show a 
longing to look forward, depressing because in fact they 
show a standing inability to look any way but backward. 
— | When they call for new methods and positive policies, for 
international co-operation between Britain and the United 

States and between primary and industrial producers, for 

\ ‘fuller flow of international lending to develop the back- 
ward regions of Asia, Africa and America, and for the pay- 

ment of world debts in goods, they show a courage and 

@ faith which, unhappily, their actua! proposals belie. 
When they plead that “the theories and practices of the 

past can no longer be taken for granted,” when they recog- 

| | Use the rdle of monetary policv and of state investment 
| | “securing full employment in the future, and surrender 
‘atirely the old idea that retrenchment is the only remedy 

for idle factories and idle men, they suggest an enlighten- 

Ment which the programme they lay down unfortunately 
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of Trade 


does not bear out. If these are really their convictions, 
then they have not the courage of them. 

In both trade policy and industrial policy, it is pre- 
cisely the theories and practices of the past that 
these business men tend to go back to, not the 
best theories and practices of an ente'prising past, 
but the worst theories and practices of a réstrictive past. 
The only solution the Federation of British Industries 
seriously entertain for the solution of Britain’s overseas 
trade problems is a system of bilateral barter. At home, 
the Federation, after proclaiming that individual effort 
and private enterprise are the keystones of business, goes 
on to ask for authorised trade associations to regulate 
trading, to control sales, to demark territory, to control 
materials, to coerce interlopers and, no doubt, to fix 
prices. The Association of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, too, having announced that a system of private 
enterprise provides the greatest of all motive powers to 
progress and prosperity, lays down that every industry, 
organised on trade association lines, should be its own 
planner ; that Government policy should be inspired and 
directed by a Council of Industry ; and that overseas trade 
should be regulated and made orderly by an Import and 
Export Council of traders and industrialists. 

There is the paradox. On the one hand, these docu- 
ments make a notable plea for freedom and expansion. 
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On the other hand, they paint a picture of control, 
restraint and restriction, both at home and abroad, a 
picture of national and industrial autarky and of self- 
rule by vested interests. They ask for a brave new world, 
and they advise the retention of a corporative and mono- 
polistic system. This is economic defeatism of the same 
kind as the poliucal defeatism which is prepared, in too 
many quarters, to abandon the parliamentary system 
because of the shortcomings of particular parliaments. 
They are part and parcel of the same tired, disillusioned, 
frustrated attitude which has ushered in Fascism in other 
countries. People of good faith and ill faith alike, slogan- 
sated planners and self-regarding industrial barons, are 
combining with loud cries to throw out the baby with 
the dirty bath water. 

It is necessary, of course, to face facts. Neither in prin- 
ciple nor in practice is any return to the uncontrolled 
trade of past generations possible. Counsels of perfection 
are no answer to counsels of despair. Neither nationally 
nor internationally is the community ready any longer 
to allow demand and supply to work without control 
in the distribution of the necessities of life. The Atlantic 
Charter itself lays. down that every people in every 
country is entitled to minimum standards of living, and it 
must be the responsibility of governments to secure these 
standards on principles other than those of the free 
market. Moreover, as the Federation of British Industries 
make plain in their report, there will be one major 
practical obstacle after the war to the free operation 
of British trade. The sterling area will be short of dollars. 
Some form of exchange control, some retention of 
imperial preference, some bilateral correlation between 
imports and exports—in the last resort all these may be 
needed to balance accounts in the new conditions. The 
trouble is that these expedients are not to be accepted, 
as they should be, one by one, as necessary evils, with 
the closest scrutiny of each and the most earnest search 
for freer alternatives. They are apparently to be hailed 
as a system of trade. The fact that there are alternatives 
to controlled barter, better for Britain and for the 
world, is brushed aside. The fact that collaboration with 
the United States can provide a better way out is looked 
at only with apprehension. Indeed, one main con- 
clusion which emerges from these proposals is that British 
industry is afraid of the United States. Collaboration is 
called for ; but, in the report of the FBI, the principles 
of the Atlantic Charter and of the freer trade movement 
which has found its spokesmen in the United States are 
flatly repudiated. There is no real attention to the fact 
that the crucial factor in the field of world trade is the 
future willingness of the United States to buy goods 
and the future readiness of the United States to invest 
abroad without demanding that its debtors shall buy only 
American goods. These are the real alternatives to be 
striven for. It is American tariffs, not American free 
traders, that are in the way. 

The point is that these business men seem to have 
lost hope. They have thrown up the sponge. They see 
the world economy, as the physicists see the world, 
running down. The background of the FBI’s proposals 
is a tragic picture of Britain in decline—a debtor country 
ousted by overseas industrialists, with dwindling assets, 
a declining, ageing population and war-damaged equip- 
ment. 

The best system would be one which gave us the 
best trading facilities all over the world, 
says the FBI. 


The true function of international trade is nothing 
more nor less than the exchange of goods and services 
of a mutually advantageous character, 


says the London Chamber of Commerce. These are brave 
words. But, at bottom, they believe that the time for 
all this has gone. They wish to save from the wreckage 
the controls and restraints by which particular groups of 
producers enjoy particular advantages. 

It would be a pity if this despair went on record as 
the voice of Britain. The consequences of the war, for 
instance, are vastly exaggerated. To take only one 
example, there will admittedly be a reduction, compared 
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with before the war, of something like £250 millions jg f 


British income from “ invisibles ”’; but a successful poli 
of full employment after the war, by employing a milligg 
people who tormerly were out of work, would, at any 
rate, restore the lost real income. There is no evidence 
in the past that wars cast nations, victors or vanquished, 
back into destitution. Indeed, the reverse is the case 
Every index of economic growth shows a steady ang 
predictable rate of advance which, up to now, has beep 
only slightly and temporarily disturbed even by the 
greatest of wars and depressions. Britain is not ripe t 
be pensioned off, now or after the war. There is, and wij 
be, no nation in the world whose interest in the maximum 
growth and freeing of imternational commerce is 9 
great as this country’s. It may indeed be necessary to 
adopt ad hoc this restriction or that. But the aim should 
remain always plain—to secure 
as large a volume of international commerce under cop- 
ditions as free of restrictions and by methods as free of 
discrimination as possible. 
Britain’s greatest asset is still her buying power. These 
reports speak a lot about lack of purchasing power, at 
home and in the world at large. Usually, what they seem 
to mean, when they are not simply paraphrasing Major 
Douglas, is the lack of willingness on the part of one 
nation to buy from others or the low productivity of 
countries like China, which have only to be developed by 
world investment to become buyers and consumers on 
a great scale to the benefit of every country. Hardly 
once do these reports from British industry mention the 
need for greater technical efficiency, either in Britain 
or abroad, the need for more output per head, or the 
development of new techniques and industries. They 
assume the worst. They forecast a Britain brooding like 
an aged miser in the twilight over a dwindling treasure. 
This is surely false. Very few economists will be ready 
to accept all the characteristic calculations of Mr Colin 
Clark. But, by contrast with these jeremiads, Mr Clark's 
new book, “The Economics of 1960” (published by 
Macmillan), has at least the merit of being based, 
ostensibly, upon facts and figures. It tells a very different 
story. From the world’s statistical trends of population, 
industrial development, primary production, _ prices, 
capital movements and interest rates, Mr Clark forecasts 
a new turn in world economy, a steady upward move- 
ment in world trade, in world investment and in world 
employment. Within two decades, he suggests, the indus- 
trialisation of Japan and China can bring about a new 
industrial revolution in all the producing countries of the 
world. Output will grow, he calculates, in Asia, in Africa, 
in Latin America and in the Balkans. The United States 
and Russia will become substantial importers. A new 
period of expansion and opportunity is round the corner. 
It is perhaps not hard to pick holes in Mr Clark’ 
neat statistical structure. But it is impossible to argue his 
thesis away. The world has a future as pregnant with 
economic possibilities as its past. The point is that there 
are certain conditions without which the general im 
plications of Mr Clark’s figures, even if they are well 
founded, cannot become fact. They assume that world 
trade is as free as possible, that the problem of the 
freest possible transfer of goods and capital will be solved 
by international collaboration, that the goods produced 
by the developing countries of Asia will be bought. To 
strive for these conditions is surely the plain interest 
of this country. The need now is not to work out the 
weapons of economic defence in a frustrated world, but 
to find rather the technique of economic progress. 
the last war, the high tariffs of the United States (to 
use Mr Sumner Welles’ phrase) brought poverty and 
despair to many communities ; it would be a crime if 
after this war, the quotas and preferences of Britail 
brought similar distress to many more. And it would be 
fatal for Britain. The answer to each and every question, 
if the high opportunity of this and the next generatioa 
is to be seized, is collaboration with the United States, 
not to restrict trade but to free it, not to stake ou 
vested claims, but to raise the world’s stock of goods 
services in every place and by every means. 
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N recent months, the German Government has made 

a determined attempt to reverse its policy of exter- 
mination in Poland. This development is a remarkable 
commentary on the lack of success which has attended 
the rule of the General Government. It also throws 
light on the pre-conditions of any peace settlement in 
eastern Europe. 

The change of policy must be assessed against the 
background of rather more than two years’ deliberate 
and avowed effort to exterminate the Polish nation. 
Since the end of the Polish campaign, the methods 
of the German occupation authorities have consisted in 
an experiment in the large scale application of terror 
which has become notorious, even in the setting of Nazi- 
occupied Europe. It would be untrue to suggest that 
throughout this period until the close of 19g1 there was 
no attempt to find and make use of a Polish quisling. 
But none of the earlier attempts appears to have been 
supported by a pledge that co-operation would be 
rewarded by an improvement in Polish conditions. 

Some months ago, the German authorities offered to 
confer a quasi-autonomous constitution on the part of 
Poland under the authority of the General Government. 
A draft agreement suggested, in return for the 
pledge that was sought from the Polish nation, certain 
very considerable advantages: the provision of an “ inde- 
pendent Polish political organism,” with defined political 
liberties ; economic autonomy, with the right to 
retain Polish crops for domestic consumption and an 
amnesty for all inmates of concentration camps. Taken 
at its face value, the German offer amounted to a pledge 
to re-create Poland as a puppet state with a standing not 
far inferior to that of Vichy France. Apparently, it 
was not intended to apply the proposals to the whole 
territory of pre-war Poland. The western districts which, 
in the form of the Warthegau, have been incorporated as 
an integral part of the Reich were not to be returned. 
In compensation, it would not be surprising if Poland had 
been offered some extension of her territories to the east 
at the expense of the Soviet Union. 

The most interesting aspect of these proposals is the 
reasoning which induced the German authorities to think, 
quite erroneously, that they would be acceptable. The 
policy of extermination was not difficult to explain. Long 
knowledge of the Polish national temper provided good 
teason for believing that no compromise would be pos- 
sible between aggressor and victim. The hundred and 
fifty years during which Poland, divided between Russia, 
Prussia and Austria, possessed no national entity served 
to breed a tradition of fighting resistance throughout the 
nation. The national consciousness of the Poles is acutely, 
fiercely alive. The Germans were faced, and still are, 
not only with resistance @ l’outrance, but with virtually 
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complete solidarity. In these circumstances, mass execu- 
tions, torture, imprisonment, deportation and the stifling 
of all intellectual leadership, with the avowed aim of 
extermination, were the reply of Teutonic logic. The 
reversal of this policy is much harder to explain. But it 
is most likely that it was the outbreak of the war with the 
Soviet Union which made inevitable the search for some 
more effective form of pacification. Lying immediately 
behind the eastern front, a Poland seething with patriot 
disturbgnces, which two years of terror had not been 
able to quell, became an acute danger to the German 
transport system, as well as an important drain upon 
police and bureaucracy. 

Thus the outbreak of the Soviet campaign exposed 
the failure of the extermination policy and drew attention 
to its dangers. It also seemed to provide a potential 
starting point for negotiating with Polish leaders. Situated 
between two larger nations, Polish nationalism has 
historically had to contend with a dual danger of aggres- 
sion. When the Soviet Union entered into an alliance 
with Great Britain, there arose automatically among some 
Poles the fear that an Allied victory mght mean for 
Poland neither full territorial restitution on the eastern 
front nor a secure outlet to the Baltic. There can be little 
doubt that the renewed German search for Polish 
quislings, supported by the novel bait of quasi-inde- 
pendence, was rendered plausible, just as it was rendered 
necessary, by the outbreak of war between Germany and 
Russia. Since that date, German propaganda has dwelt at 
extravagant lengths on the danger to Poland of a Russian, 
that is of an Allied, victory. It has busily spread rumours 
of secret negotiations and conclusion of secret agree- 
ments, the contents of which were alleged to be highly 
detrimental to Polish independence. 

The whole aim of this latest campaign to break the 
Polish spirit has been to confuse the issue. Events have 
proved that downright disloyalty purchased by a pledge 
of personal safety and promotion has no attraction for 
Poles. But to arouse a conflict of loyalties is more 
subtle. To present a superficially reasonable case for 
believing that adherence to the Allied cause may leave 
Poland less well off in the event of an Allied victory than 
she would be as an accepted member of Nazi Europe 
is to place a great strain on good faith and good sense. 
And it was possible to complicate the issue still further 
by pointing to the contrast between the treatment which 
has hitherto been meted out to Czechs and Poles. If 
Germany is defeated, the argument of the tempter runs, 
both Poland and Czecho-Slovakia enjoy the prospect of 
a return to national independence, but the Czechs will 
have “ suffered less” ; more of their rational leaders will 
be alive to re-create the state; fewer irretrievable dis- 
asters will have occurred ; Poland could have little to 
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lose by a measure of co-operation, and might have much 
to gain. The stake was worth all the ingenuity put into 
the playing of the new cards. For the German authorities 
to have obtained a Polish signature to a “ Regulative 
Statute ” would have represented a major triumph—the 
first rift in the solidarity of an almost incredibly united 
front; and the failure of the Nazis to subdue Polish 
resistance has been outstandingly due to their failure to 
create differing factions. 

No German proposals were accepted. Yet, to take 
their rejection too much for granted is to do 
less than justice to the sorely tried representatives of a 
nation which for two and a haif years has been subject 
to a regime of unbelievable horror. It is true that no 
European in his senses would place faith in a Nazi 
promise. But there must have been a temptation to play 
the diplomatic game, to bargain with the intention, and 
no other intention, of bettering the immediate lot of the 
Polish people. Moreover, the existence of Russo-Polish 
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difficulties remains a fact. They have their roots jp 
history, and it is not possible to eliminate them entirely 
from the national consciousness merely by the devel 
ment of greater understanding between Mr Stalin ang 
General Sikorski. The opposition of Russia and Ge. 
many did not open a field for negotiation betwee 
Germany and Poland. But it might have done. The Naz 
Government lost little time in attempting to exploit th 
position, hoping to secure a Polish settlement on the basis 
which had proved so successful in Germany—by , 
peculiar mixture of consent and fear. German consen 
to the Nazi regime rests upon anxiety that conditions 
might be yet worse in the event of an Allied victory. The 
Poles have refused outright to be trapped by the expla. 
tation of this same fear; and their steadfastness and 
singleness of purpose redoubles the massive obligation 
of the Allies to Poland which has existed since the Poles, 
alone, sustained the first dreadful shock of the fighting 
thirty-three months ago. 


> 


The Coal Plan 


FTER a month of feverish activity at Government 
Departments, urgent representations by vested 
interests, and heated discussions within and without 
Parliament, the Government’s coal plan was put before 
Parliament last Wednesday by the President of the Board 
of Trade. The plan is a compromise between conflicting 
views and interests. 

The problem is to be tackled on two fronts, by an 
attempt to bring about an increase in production and by 
schemes to economise in consumption. The decision to 
make good the deficiency by a combination of measures 
involving a minimum of dislocation, rather than to rely 
on a single drastic device, is plain common-sense. Instead 
of releasing 30,000-40,000 miners from the Forces, and 
additional numbers from industry, as has been suggested, 
only 11,300 are to be made available, including 6,500 
from the Army, 1,300 from the RAF and 3,500 from 
industry and civil defence. In order to make good the 
normal wastage of labour, which is at the rate of about 
25,000 per annum, but may be somewhat lessened by the 
provision of improved medical services, steps are to be 
taken to stimulate the recruitment of juveniles by 
improved conditions and prospects ; and coal mining is 
to be added to the list of industries which able-bodied 
men may choose to enter in preference to military 
service. The effect of these steps is not calculable, and is 
not likely to be appreciably large. In the main, the 
Government, as it must do, is relying on increased 
efficiency to secure a larger output. The most promising 
means of securing an early increase in supplies is by con- 
centrating available men and machinery on the more pro- 
ductive pits and seams. A good deal can also be done by 
the extension of mechanisation, by making available to 
individual collieries the most competent mining engineers 
in their district, and by a reduction in avoidable 
absenteeism among miners. The gain likely to be derived 
by checking absenteeism and by extra effort on the part 
of miners has been exaggerated ; the number of shifts 
worked per miner has risen steadily during the war. 

How is the increase in efficiency to be secured? The 
Government has at last been convinced that the present 
set-up of the industry holds out no hope of achieving 
the desired increase. It must shoulder the responsibility 
itself by direct intervention. It has, therefore, decided 


to assume full control over the operation of the mines, 
and to organise the industry on the basis of national 
service, with the intention that the organisation now to 
be established will continue pending a final decision by 
Parliament on the future of the industry. 


There is to be a Ministry of Fuel, Light and Power, 
with full control over the industry, headed by Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George. The new Minister will take 


full control over the operation of all coal mines and over 
the allocation of the coal raised. 





At the centre, he will be assisted by a Controller-Genera! 
with four directors, responsible for efficiency and volum 


‘of production, labour conditions and allocation, the distr- 


bution and allocation of coal, and financial arrangement, 
including advice on coal prices. In each regional division, 
there will be a controller, to whom will be delegated 
the powers of the Minister to control undertakings and 
direct managements. The controllers will be assisted by 
three directors, concerned with technical and engineering 
problems, labour, and with gas, electricity and th 
transport and distribution of coal. In addition, the region 
controllers will have on their staff a number of technical 
assistants. 

Parallel with this organisation of control there is to k 
a representative organisation to advise. Representing th 
industry and—at the centre—the consumer, there wil 
be a National Coal Board and regional coal boards. Th 
members of both the National and regional boards at 
to be appointed by the Minister. The National Board, 
under the chairmanship of the Minister, will consist 
the Controller-General as vice-chairman, the vic 
chairmen of the regional coal boards, pit managers an 
colliery technicians, and persons representing coal di 
tribution as well as coal consumers. Its function is 

to consider the planning of production, means of securing 

improvements in efficiency, the provision of minig 

equipment, manpower and labour productivity questions, 

the welfare and health of the miners. 
The regional boards, over which the controllers wil 
preside, are to include representatives of coal-owner, 
miners, managers and technical staff. Both the Nation 
and regional boards are apparently to act only in @ 
advisory capacity. The regional controllers will have, aid 
exercise, full and undivided responsibility for the polit 
and general conduct of mining operations in their regioss 
“with the advice of the regional control board,” and th 
Minister, in the exercise of his powers, “ will take i 
consideration the recommendatigns of the (Nations) 
Board.” 

On the face of it the Government has very propetl) 
set its face against the proposal to vest control of th 
industry in a semi-autonomous Coal Board, com 
of employers, miners and representatives of the Govett 
ment, which has been put forward by the Mine Worker 
Federation and sponsored by the Labour Party. 0 
paper, the proposals make up a strong central ant 
regional machine, armed with adequate technical ass* 
tance and effective powers of control and decision. ! 
is not a flaw that the day-to-day management of the p® 
will remain in the hands of the managers who will ot 
tinue to be paid by the owners. This was inevitable 
The only proviso is that incompetent managers sh 
be removed and the competent ones made use of to the 
full. The controllers have the power to remove indivi 
managers ; they must use them. There is to be ® 
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financial pooling to make it a matter of indifference to 
the individual owner whether or not his mine is preju- 
diced in the interests of the whole district. The wisdom 
of this decision is more dubious. It remains to be seen 
whether the principle of treating the district as a technical 
unit can be reconciled with the maintenance of the pgesent 
atomised financial structure of the industry. Perhanz the 
only way in which a solution of this problem can be 
sought is by an extension of the principle of compensation 
for loss of profits. 

If the Government’s proposals for production are 
soundly based, its plans for consumption are tentative to 
the point of folly. The scheme to secure economy is 
gravely disappointing. Credit must indeed be given for 
the decision to seek economies in industrial consumption 
—hitherto neglected in the discussion. Industrial con- 
sumption accounts for two-thirds of the total consumption 
of coal in its crude and processed form. Savings are to be 
sought by improved methods of utilisation and by the 
introduction of a system of allocating coal to industry 
similar to that for allocating raw materials (this was urged 
by The Economist a year ago). For domestic consump- 
tion, what is in effect the Beveridge scheme had already 
been accepted by the Government as “ the most practic- 
able and effective method of rationing.” It is set out in the 
White Paper. It is to be ready for use. But it is not to be 
used until it will be too late. To put rationing into cold 
storage for the time being, on the ground that its imme- 
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A Thousand Aircraft 


On two nights a thousand British bombers have blasted 
a German town—twice in three nights. At last, it seems, the 
bombing offensive on the scale of a separate front, for which 
the RAF has been preparing since war broke out, is in sight. 
The raids on Cologne and Essen were outstandingly success- 
ful, the losses astonishingly low. Obviously these were 
special occasions. A very high proportion of the planes 
available probably took part on each night. The weather was 
unusually suitable. Proof was needed at the outset of the 
summer fighting of Britain’s ability to strike the enemy 
eflectively while he is engaged in the east with the Russians. 
The proof has been given. It remains now, with American 
aid, to multiply the instances, for it is upon regularity that 
bombardment depends for its effectiveness, and upon regu- 
larity that earlier, smaller bombing offensives have broken 
down. The war is not won because two such amazing raids, 
the biggest in history, have been possible. Nor can it be won 
by raids alone, however well this new Battle of Germany 
goes, against the obstacles of weather, brief darkness, com- 
plex Organisation, damage and maintenance. This is, or 
should be, the barrage before the attack. It may at last be 
heavy enough and frequent enough to make a breach. 


* * * 


Fighting in the Desert 


_ After a week’s heavy fighting over the hot sands of 
Libya, it looks as though the advantage has been gained by 
the British and the Free French forces. Rommel’s first 
heavy attack, which, it appears, was designed to recapture 
Tobruk, has been foiled. His main forces have been beaten 
back and were for a time encircled ; an attempt to land by 
sea behind the British lines was broken up; and the RAF 
has taken a terrific toll of supply lorries and fighting 
machines, But it is never safe to reckon with any certainty 
On the fortunes of war in this peculiar arena. It is difficult 
0 encircle army groups when the whole area of combat is 
almost as open as the open seas. Encirclement is not one of 
the tactics of naval battle: it is possible that it does not 
apply in desert warfare either. There are so many avenues 
of escape and so many possibilities for regrouping and 
feturning to the attack, which, after his first check, Rommel 
8 obviously doing now. The campaign itself remains 
something of a puzzle. It was clear from the speed with 
Which Rommel was checked that he was not striking with 
overwhelming forces, yet the weight of the attack is 
Obviously designed for something more than mere local 
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diate introduction “is not essential,” shows what a poor 
bargain has been struck and betrays a lamentable lack of 
political courage. Even if there were no prospect of any 
shortage of coal, the limitation of consumption by ration- 
ing would still be necessary to release manpower for other 
work. Actually, there is a prospect of a very serious 
shortage ; and to take for granted that the plans for re- 
organisation, sound though they are, will certainly close 
the gap, is not boldness but bravado. 

The plan is both better and worse than expected. It 
contains the ingredients of a workable scheme to raise 
output—in time ; and only a small percentage increase all 
round would do the trick. The Government has asserted 
its authority, and the coal industry’s function will be to 
advise and not to dictate. On paper, the scheme comes 
very near to socialisation. But, on the side of con- 
sumption, the failure to introduce domestic rationing 
forthwith shows that whatever appreciation there may be 
in Government circles of the scale and immediacy of the 
problem has had to give way to political expediency. 
Politics is, necessarily, the art of compromise. But it is 
not even sure that the employers or miners will accept 
the compromise ; and if the Government's gamble fails, it 
will be the war effort and the working-classes who will 
suffer. The appeal for voluntary economies must be 
pressed with vigour and supported wholeheartedly. But 
appeals in these matters are neither fair nor a substitute 
for effective action. 


THE WEEK 


action. If the plan was not for a decisive break-through into 
Egypt, then what was its purpose? It seems curiously un- 
related to any larger strategic conception. British com- 
mentators have so long predicted a concerted attack upon 
the Middle East that the lack of any major offensive in 
Southern Russia, coupled with the brooding quiet of the 
Balkans, leaves the Libya fighting out of any obvious per- 
spective. However, the fighting is not over, nor is the issue 
decided: even if the first phase of Rommel’s attack has 
missed its objective, other rounds are still to be fought— 
this time possibly in the framework of a much wider 
German offensive. 


* * * 


Lull Below Kharkov 

The Germans’ failure to synchronise their movements 
in the east may well be due to Marshal Timoshenko’s 
Kharkov offensive. The armies of von Bock have been 
diverted from the preparations in the Taganrog-Donetz area 
for a renewal of the drive on Rostov. True, the Germans 
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were able to prevent the Russians from pressing home 
their attack decisively, but equally the Germans do not 
seem to have completed their much-advertised encircling 
movement and to have trapped the main Russian armies on 
the right bank of the river Donetz. The fighting has ended 
in stalemate, with the Russians at Krasnograd and Lozovo 
still hanging perilously on von Bock’s left flank—and until 
this position is cleared up, the Germans cannot hope to 
advance successfully on Rostov. The rest of the front is 
quiet, and it looks as though the Germans were anxious 
to concentrate their forces on securing their position in the 
south. Meanwhile the days are passing, the weather is im- 
proving, the summer has come-—and each hour lost brings 
the German armies nearer to a second winter war. 





t ” 


Food Distribution 


Competition can work in curious ways. The retail 
trade (said Lord Woolton in the Lords on Wednesday) is 
one of the most expensive and luxurious factors in the 
national life because, he added—oddly at first hearing— 
“in no trade does the force of competition work so keenly.” 
The competitors bid up prices by providing a wide variety 
of goods to choose from and extra delivery and other 
services. Well-to-do buyers are willing to stand the racket, 
and poorer people have no option. Even in peacetime this 
position is very far indeed from satisfactory. In wartime 
it is not tolerable ; transport and manpower are needed 
for more essential purposes, and the public, rich and poor, 
must be provided with an adequate ration of necessities 
at reasonable prices. Thus the war has seen a rationalisa- 
tion of distribution. The selection of goods has been nar- 
rowed. The distributive methods of food industries have 
been remodelled. Wholesale buyers of margarine must buy 
at the nearest factory. Bakers must take flour from the 
nearest mill. Twelve million ton-miles annually have been 
aved by these means in the cake and biscuit trades, and 
ten million ton-miles each in the sugar and sweet trades. 
The latest important step is in the milk trade. After Sep- 
tember 30th the Milk Marketing Board will become the 
sole buyer. Milk will be bought, sold and delivered at the 
places decided by the Ministry of Food. In urban areas, 
with populations over 10,000, retail sales will be rationalised; 
dairymen will be required to form associations to cut out 
overlapping in deliveries ; each dairyman will either take his 
proportionate share of the trade, or be recompensed by the 
association. All this is to save transport and manpower. It 
should also at least hold prices down—the compensation 
must not be levied from consumers. In the compensa- 
tion scheme there is a lesson for the whole problem of 
retailing in wartime. In the trend towards rationalisation 
there is a lesson for peacetime, when competition must 
either bid prices down instead of up or be replaced by the 
direct state distribution of necessities. 


* <« * 


Fighting France 


As opposition in France grows, “Gaullisme” is 
becoming more and more the symbol of total resistance. 
It is essential that it should mean the same in London, and 
some observers have felt in recent months that the Free 
French movement had become too personalised in General 
de Gaulle. This is the substance of a number of sugges- 
tions: that the movement should be purely military or that 
its basis ought to be widened ; that it must not prejudice 
the political future of France. General de Gaulle did well 
to bring these issues into the open at a recent press con- 
ference. The General laid it down that 

the Fighting French belong to no party; they are made up 
of men of every party and shade of opinion who are united 
on one single question: the liberation of France. 


This is an absolutely unequivocal contradiction of the basic 
criticism that narrower loyalties have been substituted for 
the general issue of resistance. The General also dealt with 
the particular points raised by critics. The movement 
cannot be purely military ; the Free French are responsible 
for the administration of Equatorial Africa and the Syrian 
Mandate. The suggestion, however, is not really that the 
movement should be non-political, but that it should not 
represent any single order of political ideas. Here there is 
some confusion of thought, for the more purely military 
the movement is, the more it cannot fail to have a per- 
sonalist and authoritarian stamp. It is by making the move- 
ment more political in a broad sense, by developing the 
civilian side of its affairs and administration, that all hint 
of “ personalism ” can be removed. 
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In the first hours of collapse, the movement was ineyit. 
ably “ personalised” in one man, the man who was ready 
to carry on resistance. The growth of resistance and the 
acquisition of more territory makes this element of per. 
sonalisation less necessary. The setting up last September 
of a National Council, containing such distinguisheg 
civilf@ns as M. Pleven and Professeur Cassin, was a step 
towards the development of the purely political side. That 
the process should go further the General himself recog. 
nised when, at the press conference, he expressed his wish 
to broaden the basis of the movement. Some names were 
mentioned, for example, M. Pierre Cot and General Odic. 
There are other names which*seem obvious to the outside 
observer—M. Maritain, M. Monnet and M. Leger in the 
United States; M. Cambon or M. Commére in this 
country ; or, if it were possible, men of the stature of a 
Mandel or a Herriot in France. Many Free French diffi. 
culties have not been of their choosing or creation. From 
the first, the decision of the United States Government to 
maintain relations with Vichy has complicated the problem 
of Free French representation in Washington. It is also 
true that British policy with regard to the status of the 
Free French has not always been very clear. Any reorgani- 
sation of the movement on the lines forecast by General 
de Gaulle must be accompanied by a strengthening of its 
position in the counsels of the United Nations and by 
closer collaboration in the work of preparing for a new 
and ordered Europe, in which a restored and reinvigorated 
France will take its honoured place 


Mr Lyttelton Goes to Washington 

The effective development and allocation of Anglo- 
American striking power requires the closest collaboration 
between the two countries. President Roosevelt and Mr 
Churchill laid down the broad principles of collaboration 
five months ago. The allocation of raw materials was en- 
trusted to the Raw Materials Board; the distribution of 
equipment was vested in the Munitions Assignment Board ; 
and the task of pooling the shipping of the two countries 
was given to the Shipping Adjustment Board. These Boards 
have been in operation for some time and there have been 
frequent consultations between their British and American 
sections. The task of dove-tailing the supply of raw materials 
and the manufacturing facilities of the two countries is 
immense, and Mr Lyttelton’s visit to Washington 
will mark a further step towards its accomplishment. The 
Minister of Production, who is also chairman of the London 
Committees of the Raw Materials Board and of the Muni- 
tions Assignment Board, will confer with Mr Donald Nelson, 
who, as chairman of the United States War Production 
Board, holds a position in some respects analogous to Mr 
Lyttelton’s in this country. Although collaboration in the 
production of munitions of war has already reached an 
advanced stage, there is much that remains to be done. 
During the short time Mr Lyttelton has held his present 
position, he has worked to bring Britain’s production 
plans into: closer line with strategic requirements ; Mr 
Donald Nelson and his colleagues have no doubt pursued 
the same objective in the United States. But the time has 
now come when the British and American production 
facilities, as well as their products, must be regarded as 4 
single equipment, and when detailed arrangements must 
be made for the allocation of this equipment in order t0 
secure the best possible distribution of work and the maxl- 
mum output of finished war material in the proportions 
dictated by Allied strategy. It is this need which has given 
rise to reports of the formation of a Joint Production Board. 
The resources of the two countries are in many respects 
complementary. There are many items whose production 
has reached a more advanced stage here than in the United 
States and which this country can supply to the United 
States, That Britain is already furnishing the United States 
forces with British products under Lend-Lease—that 35; 
that Lend-Lease works both ways—was recently acknow- 
ledged by Mr _ Stettinius, United States Lend-Lease 
administrator. 


Food and Strategy 


Allied strategy has undergone changes, Mr Hudson 
announces, and food and farming policy must accordingly 
be somewhat revised. Plainly the key to the change 
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shipping, now needed more than ever to carry war supplies 
and expeditions. An alteration, for this reason, in food and 
farming policy is overdue. But the actual alteration an- 
nounced by Mr Hudson is not really, by itself, a change in 
policy at all. More land is to be ploughed up and, it is hoped, 
more food produced at home. There are reasons for sup- 
posing that, in many areas, there is not the labour, the fer- 
tilisers or the equipment to do more than maintain present 
output, even with the chance of fresh acres. But, even if 
the effort can be made with some success, by co-operative or 
similar means, which should be encouraged, something more 
ingenious and more immediate in its effects is due from the 
Ministets of Agriculture and Food. Lord Woolton is at 
present content to proclaim—to the Master Bakers, it 
should be noticed—that 


we shall have plenty of bread all through this year. Your 

supplies of raw materials are assured. 
He should rather be in conclave with Mr Hudson to cut 
down food imports at once—to swtich every possible crop 
from animal to human use; to concentrate still more in pro- 
duction on food rather than on feeding stuffs; to give dairy 
cattle an absolute priority in all forms of feed ; and to cause 
beef cattle to give way, not only to dairy cattle, but also to 
human consumption by surrendering their pastures. Cer- 
tainly every crop produced on any newly ploughed-up acres 
should be for direct human consumption ; and every pasture 
possible should be used for milk. Lord Woolton, on his own 
side, will be best engaged, meanwhile, in saving every ship 
possible either by reducing rations, wherever practicable 
(the scope is not wide), or by eating into stocks. 


* + * 


A Welcome Ally 


Mexico is now formally at war with all the Axis 
Powers. While promising that troops will not be sent out- 
side the continent, President Camacho has pledged full co- 
operation in hemisphere defence. This latest addition to the 
company of the United Nations has been warmly acclaimed 
in London and Washington. So, too, has the news that a 
zone 62 miles wide along the Mexican coasts and frontiers 
has already been cleared of Axis nationals. This is an 
important security measure, and the ability of the Mexican 
Government to take it so promptly emphasises the im- 


mediate practical advantages of the declaration of 
war (the implications are further discussed in a 
special survey of Latin America on page 789). 


Perhaps the most satisfactory aspect of the Mexican de- 
asion is the proof that the declaration rests on wide popular 
support. Pro-Axis sentiment in Mexico was always essen- 
tially foreign inspired. The attempt of the Spanish Falange 
to confuse Roman Catholic opinion and to foment ill-will 
between Church and State has been effectively countered 
by the important pronouncement of the Archbishop of 
Mexico, Mgr. Luis M. Martinez. This dignitary has made 
a forthright statement that it is the duty of all Roman 
Catholics to support the civil authority “even against their 
consciences.” In the secular sphere, there is a general under- 
standing that the fruits of the Mexican Revolution, and of 
the agrarian and social reforms carried out by President 
Cardenas, could not survive in a world dominated by the 
Axis, Satisfaction with the recent land reform and with the 
policy of eliminating foreign exploitation of Mexican re- 
sources is widespread, and there is solid determination to 
see that the clock is not put back. That Mexico is able to 
tegard the United Nations as the champions of national 
independence and the supporters of the Mexican programme 
of social reform is due in no small measure to the wisdom 
with which Washington handled the oil dispute. 


* * * 


Priorities for Manpower 


Yet another stage has been reached in manpower policy. 
Broadly, the task now is to make the best possible use 
of the men and women already mobilised. This is not 
completely so, of course. The effort to find and release 
xtra workers for war employment cannot be relaxed for 
an instant. It remains true that this country’s greatest 
shortage is of labour. Combing out and the standardisation 
of civilian production must go on unchecked. Nevertheless, 
the broad fact remains that the vast majority of war 
Workers are already at their stations. The aim now is to 
see that they are at the right stations, that there is no 
Shortage of workers for the kinds of war production that 
count most at the moment. Accordingly, a redistribution 
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is planned within the war industries to meet changed 
demands. There is a sharp need for extra workers in the 
production of tanks, aircraft and ships, in cotton and coal- 
mining. The Ministry of Labour plans to move workers 
from jobs in which stocks have piled up or from jobs, the 
products of which are not so immediately important, to 
do this more urgent work. No details are given of how 
the individuals will be chosen for transfer, at what stage 
they will be moved, how they will be transported and 
what plans are made for their housing. No doubt these 
difficulties will be kept at a minimum. It has been stated 
that the amount of disturbance and actual migration will 
be as small as possible. It is altogether good news that 
this redistribution is contemplated. The composition o! 
war output is as important as its total size; and only by 
flexibility is it possible to move workers from jobs which 
have been urgent to work which is now more urgent still. 


* * * 


Arms for China 


The fighting in Chekiang is still proceeding on a con- 
siderable scale. Forced out of Kinhwa, the Chinese have 
left the town a heap of ruins and have already started 
guerrilla operations in the rear of the successful Japanese 
force. The news from the Yunnan front is good. The Chinese 
appear to retain the initiative and to have isolated Tengych 
and Lungling. The centre of interest remains, however, 
the question of supplies rather than the course of the 
actual fighting. China’s need for heavy equipment of all 
sorts and particularly of bombers and fighters was restated 
in broadcasts to America by the Generalissimo and by 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. These appeals serve to convey 
a sense of extreme urgency. The Chinese needs must be met. 
They also carry a pledge that equipment sent to China will 
be used to the utmost against the enemy. Madame Chiang 
Kai-shek pointed out that enemy propaganda is attempting 
to spread the wishful and malicious rumour that China, 
whose supply line is cut by the loss of Burma, might be 
forced to abandon the struggle and that consequently to 
deliver equipment would be a bad investment. The motive 
of such a tale is too transparent for it to carry any convic- 
tion. The Chinese are determined to fight to the end, but 
they must be given the arms. The news that the Lend 
Lease negotiations in Washington have been concluded 
by an interview between Mr T. V. Soong and President 
Roosevelt provides evidence that the economic and political 
future of China and the United Nations is being further 
integrated. 


Australia Waits 

Bombing and counter-bombing go on round the coasts 
of Australia. No doubt there is ceaseless activity at s¢a. 
But in the eyes of the world there is a lull. Australia waits 
for the attack ; and there are probably many people in this 
and other countries who, simply because there is a lull, have 
decided that Australia’s concern for its safety has been 
overstated. It is for this reason that the visit of Dr Evatt 
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first to the United States and then to this country has been 
so opportune. He has backed his views about the importance 
of the Pacific Front and about the dangers concerning 
Australia by hard facts—and frank speech. He has persuaded 
many people in this country of the baselessness of the 
idea that Australians, in pressing for help from the United 
States, were anti-British. He may even have convinced a 
small stubborn and unintelligent section of British opinion 
that it is not a disadvantage for Australia to have a Labour 
Government at this crisis. Obviously, Dr Evatt has done 
good work. Precisely how good the layman cannot say. 
Plainly, Dr Evatt came both to the United States and to 
Britain to state strong Australian views about Allied strategy 
and about the allocation, distribution and deployment of 
Allied war material. What he asked for is, of course, a secret. 
Whether he got it is a secret too. It can only be said that 
this bid to balance one end of the Allied war front against 
the other is a striking illustration of the complex strategic 
requirements which the output and the transport of the 
United Nations have to meet. And it must be added that 
Australia must be defended to the limits imposed by 
distance. The loss of Australia would be a shattering blow 
to the Americas and to Britain, whatever the course of the 
fighting elsewhere. 


* * * 


The Right Place 


The announcement that plans have been made for the 
more efficient use of labour by transferring it where it is 
currently most needed coincides with the publication of 
details of the scheme for making the most efficient use of 
Army recruits. It is further evidence of the slowness with 
which the army machine works that the scheme is apparently 
only now coming into force, although it is nine months 
since the Beveridge Committee handed to the War Offfice its 
interim report on the use, or rather misuse, of skilled men 
in the Forces and since the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure recommended much the same sort of scheme 
as has now been adopted. All recruits will henceforward 
serve first with a General Service Corps for six weeks, 
during which time they will be subjected to interviews 
and the various tests for finding special aptitudes that have 
been worked out by psychologists. The aim is to find out, 
not only into what categories—skilled or unskilled, sedentary 
or manual, combatant or administrative, and so on—the 
recruits best fit, and into which branch of the Army they 
should accordingly be posted, but also which of them are 
potential officers. Obviously, a great deal will depend on the 
interviewing officers, because the mechanical and intelligence 
tests are by no means infallible. It is also to be hoped that, 
during his term with the General Service Corps, a recruit 
will not be subject to full military discipline, for an overdos 
of this. immediately after he has been called up, would not 
be conducive to success in the tests—it 's for this reason that 
it might have been better to place these primary training 
centres under the Ministry of Labour. But provided that a 
good dea! of latitude and discretion is allowed to those in 
charge at the centres, they should secure more efficient 
posting in future. It is a pity that they have only been 
generally established at a time when most of the Army has 
already been mobilised. But men now being called up 
include, besides the 19’s who are more readily adaptable to 
any service, those who have hitherto been reserved under 
the Schedule of Reserved Occupations and who, cénse- 
quently, may be expected to possess special skill and 
qualifications. For these the new training centres will pro- 
vide a much needed sifting machine. 


* * * 


Minister of Production ? 


While Mr Lyttelton is in the United States the new 
regional production boards will be in abeyance. This is a 
pity. It is true that the Minister of Production did not 
succeed in winning effective powers of direction over regional 
production for his new local representatives, still un- 
appointed. It is true, too, that there is no magic in regional 
machinery to revolutionise output. The most important need 
on the Government side of production is effective central 
conirol over programmes and progress. But this is precisely 
the importance of the question of the regional boards at the 
present stage. It is a test case, not so much locally as cen- 
trally. It is a test of Mr Lyttelton’s own authority. Is he 
Minister of Production in the sense that was hoped when 
he was appointed? The compromise reached with the Sup- 
ply Departments over the Citrine Committee’s report on 
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regional organisation gave no assurance, to say the least, 
that he is. If he is not, if he lacks the final voice in produc. 
tion matters which the Citrine Committee proposed he 
should vest locally in his regional directors, then the work 
of his office becomes mainly co-ordination and plannng, 
rather than direction and, if necessary, interference to secure 
high, steady and efficient output. The course of events, in 
Whitehall and in the regions, will tell. 


* x * 


Strikes 


The bulk of public opinion is disposed to look kindly 
upon the claim of the coal miners for higher wages, which 
is excluded from the Government’s new coal plan. There 
are special disadvantages about their work, special dangers 
and special unpleasantnesses, which enjitle them to a hearing 
in the front line of war workers. It is for this very reason 
that the many thousands of miners who have lately gone 
on strike have probably acted most unwisely—as well as, in 
most cases, illegally. Coinciding as the strikes do with the 
hard bargaining which has been going on in the last few 
weeks between the different sections of the coal industry 
and the Government about the industry’s future, these 
strikes, taken together, give an unfortunate appearance of 
intimidation. Obviously, they were not intended in this 
way. Most of them were not sanctioned by the Mineworkers’ 
Federation. The majority were about matters of purely 
local dispute. Nevertheless, they were blunders, from both 
the national and local standpoint. Public opinion in wartime 
is as disposed to react harshly against strikers as it is to 
support genuine claims of war workers who are not well 
used. 

* * * 


The Daily Worker 


By 1,244,000 to 1,231,000, the Labour Party decided at 
last week’s Conference in favour of lifting the ban on the 
Daily Worker. The decision was a commonsense one. 
There is no reason at all why the Daily Worker should not 
be given a chance to show its loyalty and willingness to 
abide by the laws of the land. The refusal to lift the ban 
has not been backed by any good reasons. On the other 
hand, as the vote at the Labour Conference showed, there 
is quite strong opposition to its removal. Probably the 
chief reason for this is the extraordinary claims made by 
Daily Worker spokesmen for their organ. Obviously, the 
real reason why the ban should be lifted is that as a news- 
paper it has a right to that much freedém. But the spokes- 
men go very much further. They give the Daily Worker a 
special quality. They say that one of the main reasons why 
output is not so high as it might be is the absence of the 
Daily Worker from the working man’s breakfast table. In 
fact, in their arguments, the Daily Worker ceases to be a 
newspaper and becomes something much more mystic. This 
is presumably what the large minority at the Labour Con- 
ference could not stomach. “ What are they really after?” 
they ask. They are made suspicious ; and they cast their 
votes accordingly—a point which cught to be borne in mind 
by the extravagant publicists who claim that every worker 
and every trade union in the country is pining for self- 
expression in the form of the Daily Worker. 


Shorter Notes 


Much satisfaction will be felt at the statement in the 
report of London University for the past year that, in view 
of the new era in colonial development which will open 
after the war, the senate has set up a special advisory board 
in colonial studies. To the British people’s lamentable 
ignorance of colonial affairs can be attributed many of the 
present failures in British colonial rule, and any attempt t€ 
inform the public on colonial problems is welcome. The 
board has already prepared a survey of the University 
resources relative to colonial affairs, which is to be pre- 
sented to the Colonial Office with a request for official 
guidance on how these resources can best be applied. 

* 


During March, detention orders were made under Regu- 
lation 18B against three persons, all of them British sub- 
jects. In the same month, 16 persons were released and 3 
ceased to be detained under the regulation and are detain 
instead under the Prerogative as enemy aliens. At the end 
of March, the total number of persons detained under thé 
regulation was 583. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


AMERICAN SURVEY 


War and Latin America 


Tue American Survey is usually devoted, week by week, to the affairs of the United States. But there can be no 

hard division between the Americas, North, Central and South. The defence of the Western Hemisphere is a single 

problem. The American spotlight this week is on Mexico, which has declared war on the Axis, and on Argentina, 

which has still to take its final decision. The following three articles have been written in London, to paint the 

Latin American background, and to bring the main issues into relief, by the Buenos Aires Correspondent of THE 
ECONOMIST, who has come home to join the RAF. 


1. Detence’ and Politics 


NE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN years ago, Simon 

Bolivar convened at Havana the first Pan-American 
Congress. Last January, the twenty-one American republics 
agreed at Rio de Janeiro on the cardinal points of a hemi- 
sphere policy. In the interim, the Latin American states 
have consolidated their independence. For all of them the 
present conflict has made Pan-Americanism practical 
politics. Addressing the Cuban Chamber of Commerce in 
New York recently, Mr Sumner Welles said: 

There has now commenced a new period of world history, 
in which inter-American solidarity has become a real, living 
and vital truth. 

In September, 1939, the geographical isolation of the 
Americas, and the freedom of inter-American trade, made 
Latin American neutrality tenable. But in 1940 a potential 
Axis threat from Dakar, less than half as far as New York 
from the bulge of Brazil, emphasised that country’s strategic 
importance in the defence of the United States. After Pearl 
Harbour, the isolation of 20 independent states, militarily 
weak, but rich in raw materials, was no longer real. In the 
face of an Axis drive towards America, the realisation grew 
that unarmed neutrality could no longer be considered a 
sufficient bulwark. The fate of Europe’s neutrals, the grow- 
ing attacks on Latin American shipping and the accumulat- 
ing evidence of Axis intrigues in Latin America were 
significant portents. 

With the wartime strangulation of overseas trade, inter- 
American trade assumed a new importance. The Pan- 
American ideal of Bolivar, invigorated by President Roose- 
velt’s “Good Neighbour” policy and its practical develop- 
ments in the form of inter-American trade treaties, became 
an economic panacea south of the Rio Grande. With North 
America at war in two oceans, the time had come to imple- 
ment the 1940 Havana pledge of continental! solidarity in 
defence. At Rio de Janeiro, the Americas faced the task 
of mobilising their joint resources to this end. The first 
step was a unanimous resolution recommending the rupture 
of diplomatic relations with the Axis. Ten of the Central 
American and Caribbean republics were by then at war. 
Colombia, Mexico and Venezuela had already severed Axis 
relations, During the conference, Bolivia, Brazil, Ecuador, 
Paraguay and Peru did likewise. Each of the 20 states has 
taken measures to repress Axis activities, commercial as 
well as subversive, within its frontiers. Only the Argentine 
and Chilean legislatures have so far failed to ratify the 
recommended rupture. 


The Non-Belligerents 


These two states are the southernmost neighbours of the 
continent. But the reasons for their aloofness from the 
continental plan are very different. In Argentina, they reflect 
the long domestic struggle between the isolationist Con- 
servative oligarchy and the Radical opposition, which today 
fepresents the country’s vastly preponderant anti-Axis senti- 
ment. The opposition’s resentment against electoral mal- 
Practices has entrenched the oligarchy’s political power by 
Provoking a legislative stalemate, giving the Government the 
opportunity to govern by decree, a procedure of which it 
has taken full advantage to throttle public opinion on the 
ssue of hemisphere defence. After a recess since October, 
Congress reopened last week. Events during the recess did 
nothing to allay popular unrest about subversive Axis activi- 
tes in Argentina. 


But acting-President Castillo has pursued his policy of 
cautious neutrality with no concessions to the popular 
demand for a break with the Axis. After Japan’s entry into 
the war, he suspended constitutional guarantees in the face 
of a growing agitation for the convocation of Congress. 
This step enabled him to suppress the agitation by pro- 
hibiting press comment. Accién Argentina, a virile non- 
party movement embracing anti-totalitarian opinion of all 
shades, fell under the ban. A public outcry against the 
electoral abuses which had just won for the Government 
the important province of Buenos Aires was smothered in 
its early stages. Re-opening Congress, Dr Castillo began 
by saying: “Argentina maintains friendly relations with 
all countries,” and added: 

The Government considers that Argentina’s attitude in 
recognising the United States as a non-belligerent is more 
useful and opportune than any other measure. This does not 
mean that Argentina holds herself aloof from that country, 
which is fighting for the defence of principles that are also 
Argentina’s principles, But foreign policy is not the whole 
problem of a country, and each country must carefully take 
account of its own internal situation. 
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His speech gives no hint of the positive measures for which 
the authoritative Argentine press has been campaigning. 
La Prensa, which had previously accused the Government 
of “ sibylline phrases and enigmatic attitudes,” attacked his 
policy on the eve of Pearl Harbour as “ the negation of Pan- 
Americanism,” and La Nacidén claimed it had “failed to 
satisfy the country in its transcendental aspects.” 

The feud between Right and Left is as bitter in Chile 
2s in Argentina, and even more complex in its aspects. 
But while Argentina’s Government is isolationist and Con- 
servative, Chile’s is Popular Front, representing a Leftish 
anti-Nazi bloc whose leader, President Rios, was elected 
last January after the death of President Aguirre Cerda, also 
1 Popular Front candidate. Chile has promised full col- 
iaboration in continental defence, and was, in fact, the first 
country to press for a Rio de Janeiro conference. Her con- 
cern is the vulnerability of her 3,000-mile coastline to Axis 
ittack. This concern offers a key to her postponement of a 
break with the Axis. She has called up her reserves, mobi- 
lised her fleet, and drawn up ARP plans. Immediately after 
his election, President Rios said to the press: 


Regarding continental defence, it should not be forgotten 
that the greater the aid of the great nations to the small, 
the more efficient will be the collaboration of the small with 
the great. 
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His statement summarises Chile’s hopes and fears Her 
pital, Santiago, is as far distant as Tokyo from Sa 


ncisco. 


Pan-American Defence 


There are abundant signs that the United States appre- 
ciates the nature of Chilean defence problems. The sugges- 
tion that the United States had refused to supply Argen- 
ina’s defence requirements in retaliation for her attitude 
was denied by a Washington spokesman, who said that the 
needs of the eighteen republics which had broken with the 
Axis were more urgent, but that there was a basis of 
equality for all. President Roosevelt intimated that, in con- 
idering Argentine and Chilean wants, special attention 
was being paid to those of Chile in view of her exposed 
position. The exchange of military missions is now a regular 
feature of United States-Latin American relations. 

Under the stimulus of Lend-Lease a continental defence 
system is rapidly taking shape. Caribbean outposts shield- 
ing the vitally important Panama Canal have long been 
secured. The Caribbean republics at war, who have formed 
a defence bloc, and Venezuela, strategically important 
because of her oil as well as her accessibility to the Canal, 
fall beneath their protection. So does the east coast of 
Mexico. The construction and use by the United States 
of bases on Mexico’s more vulnerable west coast are 
expected to follow from the joint defence policy established 
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by the two countries before their military alliance took 
place. Besides providing useful striking points for Pacific 
operations and reinforcing a gap of some 1,500 miles 
between North and South America, these Mexican bases 
would protect the inter-oceanic bridge (only less important 
than the Canal) formed by the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 


Mexico at War 


Mexico is the largest as well as the latest of the Latin 
American countries to declare war on the Axis. Her decision 
will hearten the smaller militant states co-operating in the 
Caribbean and Central American defence scheme, of which 
she now becomes the backbone. Germany recently claimed 
to have sunk over 125,000 tons of “ enemy ” shipping in the 
Gulf of Mexico, the Caribbean and to the east of the 
Antilles. This claim indicates the nature of the war likely 
tio be waged on Mexico’s Atlantic doorstep—and _ its 
problems. ‘They are acute problems, not only to Mexico 
but to all the hemisphere ‘powers engaged in a great and 
growing inter-American traffic with limited and at present 
unco-ordinated shipping resougsces. Unrestricted submarine 
warfare has struck at the hemisphere’s lifelines in the 
domestic waters where they converge. And there is no 
Burma Road from North to South America except by sea. 
The United States has just announced the appointment of 
Rear-Admiral Kauffman to the command of the Gulf Sea 
Frontier. 

In Colombia, geographically dominating both ends of the 
Canal, the last remaining German-operated air service has 
disappeared. In their vast expansion since 1939, the United 
States-owned Pan-American Airways have acquired the 
routes—and the aerodromes, suitable for bases—of Axis- 
owned lines in Colombia and Brazil, where the Axis had 
gone to great pains to develop arid control “ commercial ” 
services. United States-Brazilian plans for strong naval bases 
near the mouths of the Amazon are completed. In Ecuador, 
the United States have acquired a naval base from which 
patrols can cover the Colombian and Ecuadorean Pacific 
coasts as well as the Canal approaches from the south. 
Uruguay, strategically more important than Argentina in the 
defence of the River Plate, is an outstanding exponent of 
collaboration. She recently received the first instalment of 
material under a $17 millions Lend-Lease plan, which will 
provide aircraft, coastal guns and several destroyers ; and 
two naval bases are being completed on her coast. Argen- 
tine-Chilean co-operation involves the protection of the 
Magellan Straits. The British base at the Falkland Islands 
controls the Atlantic approaches to this southernmost 
channel of the continent. 

Much remains to be done to co-ordinate hemisphere 
defence against dangers from without. But an impressive 
experiment in continental unity is under way, based on 
mutual respect for the sovereign rights of each participating 
nation, whose territory and resources are at the service of 
the others in the interests of all. 


2. Axis Influence 


In his recent speech to the Free World Association, Mr 
Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, said: 

We may be sure that Hitler and Japan will co-operate to 
do the unexpected—perhaps an attack by Japan against Alaska 
and our north-west coast at a time when German transport 
planes will be shuttled across from Dakar to furnish leader- 
ship and stiffening to a German uprising in Latin America. ... 
We must expect the offensive against us on the military, 
propaganda and sabotage fronts, both in the United States 
and Latin America, to reach its apex some time during the 
next few months. 

Germany has long sought Latin America’s support for 
the New Order. In the days when Hitler was assuring the 
United States that he had no designs on the New World, 
pro-Axis newspapers were being assiduously established 
throughout Latin America by elements controlled from 
Berlin. They varied in tone from the scurrilous to the 
pedantic. Common to them all was the use of the German 
Transozean news service, which had established a vast 
Latin American network supplying material, usually free, 
to the press. They all exploited domestic political schisms 
in support of a benevolent neutrality towards the Axis. TWO 
instances of their efforts to embarrass relations between 
South American Republics were an ostensibly “ Nationalist 
Argentine journal, which had to be banned, in Uruguay, 
and a campaign in pro-German newspapers calculated t 
arouse mutual distrust between neighbouring states, which 
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was denounced by the Bolivian Government to the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Paraguay and Peru. 
The methods of the German propaganda machine have 
prought it into conflict with authority in each of the Latin 
American countries at various times since the beginning of 
the war. But although its subversive activities have been 
subjected to checks, it has not lacked active co-operation 
from social and political factors within the continent. 


The Trojan Horse 


The spiritual and racial bonds between Latin America 
and Spain have had a profound influence on the social 
development of most of the Republics. Although the political 
power of the Roman Catholic Church has receded since 
colonial days, it is still influential, and in some States 
politically prominent. Where clerical politics are in evidence, 
they are sometimes Rightist and favour the Franco regime. 
The connection between Church and Falange in Latin 
America is occasionally close. In using the Falangist pro- 
paganda organisation (which insists on “the motherhood of 
Spain” and denounces Pan-Americanism) Germany has 
found the connection between Church and Falange profit- 
able to the extent that the clergy contain some apostles of 
the New Order. In fact, the influence of the Falange has 
been almost entirely as an instrument of German propa- 
ganda. Mexican clerical reactionaries, through their Sinar- 
quista movement, have supported Mexican irredentists. In 
the words of a recent manifesto, they hold that collaboration 
with the Axis would provide 

a magnificent opportunity to reclaim the territory lost in 1847 

to the United States. 

Professional admiration of Germany’s military ability among 
Latin American—and particularly South American—army 
castes, whose tutorship has been largely German, has pro- 
vided more Axis propagandists. 

Germany has used these separate currents without fusing 
them. But the rising tide of Pan-Americanism has carried 
with it, not only organised labour, for whom the issues have 
been clarified since Russia joined the democracies, but also 
active political groups formerly antagonistic to the United 
States, such es the Peruvian Aprista movement. In recent 
months the many arrests and deportations of Axis propa- 
ganda agents and the magnitude of the operations disclosed 
have revealed the store which Germany set on her propa- 
ganda system in Latin America. 





Axis Immigrants 


In the fields of sabotage and espionage the potentialities 
of Axis communities in Latin America have been recognised 
by the American Governments as a common danger. Of 
the German, Italian and Japanese nationals and their 
descendants living in Latin America, the last are by far the 
fewest. A broad and virile stream of Italian immigrants 
has influenced the social development of, principally, 
Argentina, Brazil and Peru. More than a fifth of Argentina’s 
population has Italian blood, and in the three countries the 
Italian strain is much more prevalent than the German. 
The allegiance of Italian “colonists” to the Axis pattern 
in general, and Fascist Italy in particular, is, however, con- 
spicuously less than that of the closely-knit German and 
Japanese communities. Italians have been assimilated 
quickly ; their voice is substantially that of the man in the 
street, that is, anti-totalitarian. 

There are probably 1,200,000 first and second generation 
Germans in South America, and two-thirds of these are in 
Brazil. Investigations by the South American Governments 
have revealed the sinister ramifications among them of the 
Nazi Auslenddeutsch organisation. The possibility of an 
armed uprising in the German-speaking districts of southern 
Brazil and north-eastern Argentina was popularly envisaged 
early in the war ; a remark then prevalent in both Argentina 
and Uruguay was that the Axis could take these countries 
“by telephone.” 

In recent years, Japan’s closest economic bonds have been 
with Peru, of whose exports she took 16.6 per cent in 1941. 
There are 240,000 Japanese, mostly first generation, in Brazil 
(with its total population of 44 millions against Peru’s 6} 
millions). But the impact of the unassimilable Japanese com- 
munity has been most felt in Peru, where, although the last 
Official census gave the Japanese population as about 25,000 
it is actually estimated to number 50,000. In 1931 the 
help of 30,000 armed Japanese was promised to the Peruvian 
Government to suppress a revolt. The infiltration of 


Japanese settlers in the Peruvian headwaters of the Amazon, 


in north-eastern Brazil and in Sao Paulo, and the concen- 
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tration of Japanese interests in these areas, have in the past 
been held to indicate Japan’s aim to develop transcontinental 
trade routes which would eventually avoid the need to use 
either the Panama Canal or the Magellan Straits. 

In March, the Brazilian Government published the text of 
a letter it had received from a Brazilian of Japanese extrac- 
tion denouncing the complicity of the Japanese community 
in Axis plans. Briefly, he stated that Japanese naval officers, 
working as fishermen, had made plans to obstruct the 
arrival of sea reinforcements on the Sao Paulo coast ; that 
the railways from Brazil to Bolivia and Paraguay had been 
mined ; that Japanese plotters owned key properties, through 
which passed water and electricity supplies to the army 
barracks in Sao Paulo; that they had tunnelled nationa! 
munitions factories ; and that an army of 25,000 Japanese, 
armed with machine guns, grenades and anti-tank weapons 
imported as agricultural machinery, was ready to rise in 
the State of Sao Paulo, as soon as it had been cut off from 
outside help. The Japanese Consulate in Sao Paulo, where 
Axis communities are perhaps more concentrated than in 
any other district in the continent, was indicated as the 
headquarters of the movement. According to the informer, 
it was planned to use as aerodromes lands appropriately 
“ cultivated ” by Japanese settlers. The Government has not 
revealed its reaction except to arrest several Japanese found 
to hold Japanese military ranks up to that of general. (A 
single illustration of Axis espionage is the fact that, some 
time ago, less than an hour after the Queen Mary had 
entered a Brazilian bay, and when port officials were 
ignorant of her arrival, Berlin radio announced the news 
to the world. The Brazilian police recently confiscated 


30 short-wave transmitters belonging to Axis nationals in 
Rio de Janeiro.) 


Defence Measures 


Attention to these internal fronts is now playing a largé¢ 
part in the collaboration of the Latin American States in 
hemisphere defence. Brazil has cancelled Japanese land 
concessions, intensified army recruitment, undertaken 
census of civil aviators and reserve officers, removed military 
recruits of Axis descent to regions free from Axis influence, 
and appointed technical directors to Axis-controlled indus- 
tries valuable to national defence. Peru has repressed pro- 
Axis newspapers controlied by Italian, Japanese and Spanish 
interests, and prohibited home and foreign travel by Axi: 
nationals, as well as their use of wireless or long-distance 
telephones and their occupation of coastal properties. Among 
those recently arrested under Peruvian security measure: 
are Spaniards and Germans with German Jewish passport: 
found to have been acting as agents for the Reich, although 
they entered the country as refugees. 

Thanks to the efforts of a Parliamentary Commission 
whose reports are among the most thorough indictments © 
Axis intrigues in Latin America published to date, th: 
Argentine Government is now actively collaborating in sup 
pressing Axis influences. It has decreed the deportation 0 
Enrique Volberg, Germany’s financial agent in Argentin 
for propaganda activities. A Pan-American Committee i 
now sitting in Buenos Aires to discuss and co-ordinat: 
security measures. The experience of the Dies Committe: 
und the Federal Investigation Bureau of the United State: 
1as been largely drawn on by most of the Republics. 
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>, Economic Portents 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s “Good Neighbour” policy, wit! 
its insistence on mutual respect of sovereign rights, ha: 
been a powerful unifying influence on the political rela- 
tions of Latin American countries, not only with the 
United States, but also between themselves. Their growing 
1ppreciation of its sincerity has been a mainspring of thei: 
progress through successive Pan-American conferences 
the reality of a hemisphere defence programme. Applied t 
the needs of this programme, Lend-Lease is the logical 
culmination of the “Good Neighbour” policy. 

The pre-war trend towards industrialisation was well for- 
ward in several Latin American republics, Arger 
tina, Brazil, Chile and Mexico. Hemisphere defence is speec 
ing this development by stimulating the interchange o! 

between productive centres. Since the b 
ginning of the war, and parallel with the curtailment « 
extra-continental markets, the United States has conclude 
“ Reciprocal Trade Treaties ” with most of her neighbours, 
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who have in turn signed bilateral trade agreements among 
themselves. Monetary problems arising from trade disloca- 
tion and the adjustment of Latin American economies to 
an intensification of inter-American trade were among the 
first to be solved by the aid of Lend-Lease, either directly 
between Government and Government, or through Wash- 
ington’s Import-Export Bank, which is playing an increas- 
ing part in financing public works projects in more back- 
ward states. In the economic sphere, as distinct from that 
of military expediency, it is, however, through the develop- 
ment of Latin America’s potentially vast extractive in- 
dustries that Lend-Lease is likely to make its biggest contri- 
bution to the sub-continent’s welfare. Backing the work of 
75 United States technical experts now in Latin America, 
and financing the schemes of numerous inter-governmental 
committees, its potentialities are remarkable ; and in the 
urgency of war needs they are being rapidly exploited. 


Rediscovery of the Amazon 


An outstanding example is Brazilian-United States 
collaboration in developing the Amazon basin. Extending 
over 33 million square miles, with a population of only two 
millions, it is one of the least-known regions of the world. 
But it is the original home of rubber, and contains the 
world’s largest hardwood reserves. President Vargas brought 
mearer his dream of its rediscovery by inaugurating, at 
Manaos in October, 1940, a vast sanitation scheme financed 
by Federal and State taxation, in the development of 
which he envisaged the co-operation of neighbouring 
republics. 

Collaboration with the United States has broadened and 
accelerated the project. The Import-Export Bank is lending 
100 million dollars in exchange for the whole Brazilian 
rubber output for the next five years. The rubber industry, 
which in its peak year, 1912, produced 45,000 tons, col- 
lapsed under the competition of the East Indies and Malaya, 
and in recent years has yielded only 1 per cent of world 
output. Experts predict that, with its present intensive re- 
erganisation, it should be yielding 100,000 tons annually 
m ten years’ time. With the assistance of United States 
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research chemists, who are exploring substitutes for Asian 
oils, and have already proved the value of carnauba wax as 
a substitute for beeswax, Dr. Souza Costa, the Brazilian 
Finance Minister, has organised the Amazon Development 
Company. The Amazon is navigable throughout its length, 
and an important feature of the scheme, which Lend-Lease 
is financing, is the construction of a railway from its head. 
waters to Bolivia, offering Bolivia access to the Atlantic. 
There is no transcontinental road ; but Pan-American Air. 
ways connect Bolivia’s capital with Belem, at the mouths of 
the Amazon, which it is estimated will become one of South 
America’s principal ports. The scheme is expected to be 
self-financing before it is finished. Manaos, the inland centre 
of Amazonas, and once the rubber capital, will be the focal 
point for agricultural development. From Peru, which has 
no pipe lines to the Pacific, Brazil will eventually obtain, 
under a recent treaty, sufficient refined oil to meet the needs 
of the whole Amazon region. 


United States Collaboration 


Brazil is larger than Europe, and United States collabora- 
tion is not confined to the Amazon basin. A year ago, the 
United States obtained by agreement the exclusive right 
for two years to purchase Brazil’s strategic materials, in- 
cluding manganese, bauxite, nickel, diamonds, and rubber, 
The rich Itabiri iron ore deposits in the state of Minas 
Geraes, formerly owned by British interests, have been 
acquired by Brazil, which has been loaned $14 millions for 
their development, repayable from ore purchases by the 
British Government and the United States Metals Reserve 
Company. The deposits are calculated to contain 111 million 
tons of high-grade hematite, the largest known. In the 
colonisation necessary for the post-war development of 
these vast projects, Brazil has indicated that she will wel- 
come immigrants, but intends to avoid the formation of 
** Sudetenlands.” 

Neighbouring republics are undertaking similar schemes, 
The development of Peru’s vast iron ore deposits is being 
planned ; and the United States is absorbing her cotton 
surplus, formerly exported to Japan, as well as her rubber 
output, which, though small, is being developed by the 
newly-formed Peruvian Amazon Corporation, backed by the 
United States Rubber Reserve Company. The latter has 
lent Peru $1,125,000 to encourage rubber production. 
Bolivia has obtained from the United States a loan of 
$25 millions, and the Metals Reserve Company will acquire 
her whole copper output, expected to reach 6,500 tons 
yearly. She has also been lent $5} millions for petroleum 
works. Under Lend-Lease plans, the United States is t 
obtain Chile’s total output of copper, gold and mercury, 
and Argentina’s production of tungsten. 

Argentina’s Parana river system and the northward de- 
velopment of her railways have in the past given Argentina 
a virtual monopoly of Paraguayan trade, and an increasing 
share of Bolivia’s exports, notably of petroleum. Argentine 
press criticisms of the Government’s isolationist policy 
have not failed to point out the benefits that Brazil derives 
from her development of communications with these inland 
republics and Peru, by offering them new outlets. In this 
and other instances, it seems likely that domestic politics 
will eventually attune themselves to the new economic 
interdependence which is spreading throughout the sub- 
continent. 


A ** New Constellation ”’ 


Spurred by present exigencies, the natural growth @ 
manufacturing, as well as extractive, industries will give the 
Latin American states a greatly increased capacity to tum 
their swords of defence into plough-shares. When tha 
time comes, politics outside, as well as inside, the continent 
will be forced to recognise the realities of what a Wash- 
ington observer has called “a new post-war economic con 
stellation.” Before the eyes of Latin American statesme 
and industrialists, many of them men of acute vision, it 5 
emerging now, as a positive sign of Latin America’s readi- 
ness and ability to take her place in what Mr Wallace has 
called “ the century of the common man.” In the post-wal 
world, to quote Mr Wallace— 


perhaps it will be America’s opportunity to suggest the fret 
doms and duties by which the common man must live . 
older nations will have the privilege to help younger natiom 
get started on the path to industrialisation, but there mus 
be neither military nor economic imperialism. 


His words are for Latin America a significant endorsemett 
of the Atlantic Charter. 
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American Notes 


Work or Fight 


The famous “ work or fight ” order of the last war has 
reappeared in the United States as the first sanction 
against recalcitrant workers. The War Manpower Com- 
mission has announced that, if workers refuse to accept 
suitable employment in war industries without reasonable 
cause, they will be reported to the Selective Service System, 
which makes decisions on occupational deferment. Pre- 
sumably this is a stop-gap measure until other penalties 
are established ; it would not be applicable in all cases, 
and in some would defeat its own purpose. Further controls 
over the hiring of skilled workers are expected shortly. 
All employers and employees in war industries will soon 
be directed that, in future, changes in employment must 
be handled exclusively through the United States Employ- 
ment Service. This clause will be embodied in future war 
contracts, but voluntary compliance is expected to begin 
at once. Employers who already have contracts will probably 
be asked not to hire any new workers except through the 
public employment exchanges. A more drastic step which 
is expected is an order designed to prevent employers from 
retaining a_skilled worker who could be used to better 
advantage elsewhere. The speed with which the Com- 
mission is moving is a reflection of the chaotic conditions 
in the market for skilled labour, particularly in the aircraft 
industry, where “pirating” has become _ increasingly 
common. 

* * * 


Housing War Workers 


President Roosevelt has sent a message to Congress re- 
questing an increase of $600 millions in the appropriation 
for housing under the Lanham Act. In his message, the 
President: underlined the need for more housing for war 
workers. The Government hopes to keep down the volume 
of workers migrating to war production centres to 1,600,000 
between June, 1942-June, 1943. But in spite of reliance on 
private industry and more use of existing buildings, there 
remains a considerable demand for accommodation which 
can only be satisfied by public construction. So far, the 
funds appropriated by Congress total $1,020 millions. In 
view of the large-scale migration which has already taken 
place—estimated at about two million people—these sums 
appear far from adequate. The cautious phrasing of the 
President’s message suggests that he anticipates a hostile 
reception by Congress. He was at great pains to make it 
clear that much of the housing would be temporary in 
nature, and that a large portion of the funds would be 
returned to the Government in the form of rents and later 
through sales. It is unfortunate that the housing shortage, 
which has been becoming increasingly acute, is only being 
taken in hand at a time when both materials and labour 
are growing shorter every day. It now seems unavoidable 
that there will be a repetition of the shoddy building 
which disfigured American cities during the last war and 
added to the problem of slum-clearance. The immediate 
need, however, is the provision of minimum accommodation 
for war workers; and even on the minimum estimate of 
16 million migrants, which is likely to be exceeded, the 
measure seems to fall far short of what is required, par- 
ucularly if the strain on public services in defence centres 
is taken into account. 


* * * 


Bridges and Browder 


The order for the deportation of Harry Bridges, 
Australian leader of the Pacific Coast dock workers, is noth- 
ing new ; his case has been bandied backwards and forwards 
between Congress, the Department of Labour, the Supreme 
Court, and the Attorney-General’s Office for years. What is 
remarkable is the renewal of the pressure to deport him a 
week after President Roosevelt’s release of Earl Browder, 
secretary of the Communist Party, and at a time when aid 
to Russia is one of America’s chief aims. The explanation 
lies in the split between the policy and powers of the Execu- 
uve, and those of Congress. Attorney-General Biddle was 
forced to take action against Bridges under a law which 
orders the deportation of any alien who has been a member 
ofa group planning the overthrow of the United States 

vernment by force. Originally the law was directed only 
against present members, but when it was proved that 
Bridges was no longer a member of the Communist Party, 
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the law was amended specifically to include him. Because of 
radical leadership of dockers’ strikes in the thirties, Bridges 
has aroused the implacable enmity of West Coast employers. 
But, since the entry of the United States into the war, he has 
made an active and valuable contribution to industrial peace, 
and the Administration is not likely, voluntarily, to have 
taken action calculated to cancel the good effec: ef Browder’s 
release. The reputation and earlier activities of the American 
Communist Party are admittedly an obstacle to all-out aid 
to Russia in the minds of many Americans. But, in this 
case, the driving force derives from Bridges’ union record, 
rather than his political affiliations. An appeal is to be made 
to the Supreme Court, which may find unconstitutional a 
law that might easily be used as a threat to a number of 
aliens now solidly behind the war effort. The criterion which 
the Attorney-General has followed in cases involving the 
abrogation of civil liberties has been whether, in the words 
of Chief Justice Holmes, there was a “clear and imminent 
danger” to the Government. It might well be applied to 
Bridges. 


Fourth Estate 


The liveliness of current press feuds probably over- 
states the divisions in American public opinion. But the 
way in which the liberal and internationally minded news- 
papers are going into battle against the America Firsters 
and the obstinate isolationism of the Patterson-Hearst- 
McCormick press chains is heart-warming. PM, the experi- 
mental New York evening tabloid, backed by Marshall Field, 
has made an instructive feature of its daily comparison of the 
German propaganda line and quotations from the Hearst 
press and Patterson’s New York News. It is the News 
which called the rationing of bicycles “totalitarian stuff” 
on a par with such “ unnecessary ” hardships as tyre-ration- 
ing and petrol cards. It is the News, too, which sees the 
coming djctatorship in every Washington directive or order, 
and which has been ominously suggesting for months that 
“that man” would cancel the November elections because 
he was afraid of a Republican landslide. The News, which 
favours the tag “Wanna Bet?” at the end of its more 
polemical leaders, was smartly taken up by the New York 
Post,which offered $10,000 to $5,000 that the elections would 
take place. “ Put up or shut up” the Post advised rudely. 
The News appears to have done neither, though the sus- 
picion that the elections might after all be held as usual has 
been creeping into its columns, along with the prophecy that 
it would be fought over such “ petty tyrannies ” as bicycle- 
freezing. The two Tribunes—Chicago and New York, no 
relation—are waging long-distance hostilities. McCormick’s 
Chicago paper, which was only temporarily submerged by 
Pearl Harbour, continues its anti-British, anti-Roosevelt cam- 
paign under a blur of patriotism, sneering at the Herald- 
Tribune as a “hyphenated anglophile journal,” with no 
interest in the Far East because there are no titled people 
out there. More stir has been made recently by an advertise- 
ment published by the “Friends of Democracy,” which 
charges Hearst, Patterson, and McCormick with “aiding 
the enemy” by their constant attacks on America’s allies, 
the Administration and the direction of the war. A number 
of papers considered the advertisement too hot to handle, 
but it was finally printed by the San Francisco Chronicle 
and reprinted by PM. The belated offer of the News to 
print the advertisement—at advertising rates—has been ac- 
cepted with alacrity by the authors, on condition that they 
can find the cash. The venom of the Isolationist press is 
all the greater because it must realise it is fighting a losing 
battle ; but this does not diminish the public service of the 
journals which are helping to arrange the funeral. 


* * * 


Testimony on Rubber 


A joint statement by Mr Nelson, Mr Henderson and 
Mr Eastman has made it clear that there will be no rubber 
for civilian use in the United States for at least two years. 
This should help to end the confusion which has been 
caused by conflicting statements by representatives of the 
seven agencies concerned with the rubber shortage, and 
has led to a certain slackening in public enthusiasm for con- 
serving rubber. The Truman Committee of the Senate 
has meanwhile been conducting a post-mortem into the 
reasons for the failure to accumulate stocks of natural 
rubber and to build up a synthetic rubber industry. Its 
foremost witness has been Jesse Jones, who controlled the 
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Rubber Reserves Corporation and supervised the financing of 
new plant under the Defence Plant Corporation. The most 
sensational parts of his testimony related to the responsi- 
bility of Dutch and British interests, who, he alleged, 
were unwilling to sell the Government adequate supplies 
of raw rubber because of fear of price declines after the 
war if production were expanded. There was no oppor- 
tunity for the British or Dutch to present their own side 
of the case, and the Truman Committee appears to have 
accepted Jones’s interpretation. According to the witness, 
he was also frustrated in attempts to produce synthetic 
rubber by the President’s veto, based on the high cost of 
synthetic as opposed to natural rubber. Lack of foresight 
in this essential matter was evidently not restricted to 
Jones alone ; but it is difficult to acquit him of the major 
responsibility. The formation of Jesse Jones Walking Clubs 
will probably continue. 


* * * 


Soldiers’ Dependants 


Bills before Congress increasing pay for men in the 
Forces, and establishing a system of allowances for de- 
pendants, are expected to remove the main cause for defer- 
ment of service—the support of dependants. The Bill pro- 
viding increased pay is being held up in the House, which 
insists On a minimum of $50 a month, as opposed to 
the $42 a month incorporated in the Bill, but it should be 
passed shortly. The Johnson-Edmiston Bill embodies War 
Department policy on allowances, which has the backing 
of the Administration—as well as a more controversial sec- 
tion which would direct the Federal Security Agency to 
make additional allowances to cases providing hardship. The 
scale of allowances established is, as might be expected, 
more generous than that in existence in other countries ; out 
of a private soldier’s pay $20 is allotted for his family, 
and the Government will contribute $20 for a dependent 
wife, and $10 a month for each child. A quick pa$sage is 
expected for this part of the Bill, and the Army and Navy 
will administer its provisions in an attempt to avoid the 
delays and scandals of the last war. The cases of men de- 
ferred on account of their dependants are already being 
reviewed by Selective Service, and it is expected that by 
the end of the year dependency will be discarded as a reason 
for deferment, and essential war work will constitute the 
main bar to Service. 


* * x 


Bauxite Supplies and Requirements 


The United States aluminium expansion programme is 
making rapid headway, and it seems now more than likely 
that before the end of this year production will approach the 
scheduled rate of 450,000 tons per annum, that is to say, 
about three times the 1939 output. Naturally such a huge 
rate of production requires extensive preparations in the 
field of raw material supplies for the aluminium industry. 
Supplies of cryolite, needed as flux in the electrolytic pro- 
cess of splitting alumina into aluminium metal and oxygen, 
have been fully assured since the occupation of Greenland, 
the world’s only source of natural cryolite. The problem 
of securing adequate supplies of bauxite has been more 
difficult, and has required extensive development both in the 
United States and the Guianas. The latest information, 
however, shows that these programmes have not only been 
kept in line with the rate of expansion of the United States 
aluminium industry, but even pushed ahead of it. In order 
to produce 450,000 tons of aluminium metal about 1,800,000 
tons of raw bauxite are required. In addition to these 
quantities the United States is likely this year to absorb 
600,000 tons of bauxite for abrasive, refractory and chemical 
purposes. By producing the record quantity of 899,500 long 
tons of bauxite last year, United States mines in Arkansas, 
Alabama, Georgia and Virginia supplied more than one-half 
of the country’s total requirements in 1941. This year 
domestic supplies, despite further extensive development 
work in recent months, are unlikely to retain this high share, 
although they are expected to rise to 1,100,000 tons in 1942 
The quantity to be covered by imports can thus be taken at 
roughly 1,300,000 tons, or about one-third more than esti- 
mated imports in 1941. For some years Dutch Guiana, wher 
the Aluminum Company of America owns extensive bauxite 
deposits, has supplied well over 80 per cent of United State: 
imports. In order to cope with the growing demand, the 
Surinaamsche Bauxite Maatschappij, a subsidiary of the 
Aluminum Company of America, started a new bauxit< 
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crushing plant near Paramaribo, in February, 1941, which, 
according to an official Dutch source, has an annual capacity 
of 900,000 tons. The company’s former plant at Moengo, on 
the de Cottica River, which supplied 615,000 tons of bauxite 
in 1940, remained in full operation, so that the annual 
capacity of the Surinaamsche Bauxite Maatschappij alone is 
now about 1,500,000 tons per annum. In addition, the inde- 
pendent Dutch Billiton concern commenced the construction 
of a modern bauxite crushing plant near the Surinam River 
last year, which will start operations this year. Dutch Guiana 
alone, which supplies the United States exclusively, could, 
therefore, meet the huge import requirements of the United 
States aluminium industry. At the same time, however, 
British Guiana has developed its bauxite production well 
beyond the limits set by Canada’s import requirements, and 
could, if mecessary, maintain its share in United States 
bauxite imports, which reached Io per cent of the country’s 
total imports in 1941. 


* * * 


Labour’s House 


The growing estrangement and enmity between John L. 
Lewis and the rest of the American labour movement is 
partly responsible for new efforts to end the division between 
the CIO and the AFL. The unity which Lewis failed to 
achieve in January is being spurred on by his continuous 
sniping at both the co-operating organisations, which are 
coming closer in self-defence. Hostilities between Lewis and 
Philip Murray were carried one step further when Lewis 
removed the president of the CIO from the vice-presidency 
of the United Mine Workers last week, ostensibly because 
Mr Murray had accepted the leadership of the Steelworkers’ 
Union. Lewis’s quickness to exploit any sacrifices agreed 
to by the other unions has been noticeable in the automobile 
workers’ union, where an attempt is being made to sti! 
up resentment against the abandonment of premium pay for 
Saturday and Sunday work. Organisation of dairy farmers 
is continuing, and the United Construction Workers, under 
Lewis’s control, is recruiting florists, laundrymen, and res- 
taurant workers. Lewis sticks to the Isolationist line on 
war strategy, arguing that every ship should be withdrawn 
from the Atlantic to concentrate on a descent on the 
Japanese mainland. Even within his own union, opposi- 
tion is not lacking ; at its convention in Trenton, 200,000 
miners voted to secede because of his “ anti-war policy,” 
for “running counter to labour in general in his opposition 
to President Roosevelt’s foreign policy ” and for his “ flag- 
rantly undemocratic procedure.” 


x * * 


Notes 


A new shipyard to be constructed on the East Coast 
will be supervised and staffed entirely by negroes. It is 
estimated that 9,000 workers will be employed. 

* 


Shorter 


Hard liquor production will be reduced by 90 per cent 
by the end of the year to meet demands for alcohol, to be 
used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber and other vital 
war products. Already 50 per cent of the industry’s capacity 
has been converted. No liquor shortage is anticipated as 
there is at least 550 million gallons of whisky in storage, 
sufficient for four years. 

* 

President Roosevelt has expressed surprise at the large 
number of men rejected by the U.S. Army on account of 
illiteracy. Education is a function of the 48 states, and 
there are wide differences in standards, mainly related to 
the wealth: of each state. The southern states in particular 
have been characterised by very low appropriations for 
schools. 

* 


War bond sales for May totalled $634 millions, passing 
the Treasury’s quota of $600 millions by a substantial 
margin. 

* 

The result of the negotiations on shipbuilding wages has 
been to increase the wages of §50,000 workers by 8 cents 
an hour, which is less than the 13 per cent increase due 
to the workers under their cost-of-living wage stabilisation 
contract. A new feature is the provision that all wage 
increases will be invested in war bonds, to be cashed only 
in cases of “extreme emergency.” 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Conscription Plebiscite 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


May 8th 

WIDER cleavage than most Canadians thought existed 
A in their country was disclosed by the results of the 
national plebiscite on manpower policy. It had few ameliorat- 
ing features and it promised and produced an immediate 
political crisis. To repair it became the immediate task of 
Canadian leadership, a task to be taken up under the most 
unfavourable circumstances. The cleavage exists between 
English-speaking citizens and those of French stock who 
voted “ No ” to the Government’s request for a free hand in 
conscribing manpower if and as the need arises. It also 
exists in provinces, especially in the west, where the popula- 
tion is of mixed ancestry. ; 

Since Quebec voted 72 per cent negative, its position 
attracted the most attention when the plebiscite results 
were being analysed. But figures for the prairie provinces 
showed a substantial negative sentiment in communities 
predominantly German, Ukrainian, Polish and of other 
origin. The plebiscite laid bare dramatically the sources of 
tension in a population in which many racial strains mingle. 
It provided clues to the potential dangers that lurk in a 
sprawling federation of provinces in which the process of 
assimilation has not yet been completed. It delivered a 
shattering blow to Canadian complacency, which has taken 
national unity for granted, offering a clear and definite 
turning point from which to measure the progress of 
cohesive forces that are undoubtedly strong though largely 
latent, or from which to reckon the advance of dividing 
factors if they are not to be halted short of destruction. 

Nearly complete figures, in advance of official returns, 
showed a two-to-one vote for the affirmative. By provinces 
the vote was :— 


Yes No 
Prince Edward Island..... 23,568 4,860 
Re 120,763 35,840 
New Brunswick ....... 105,629 45,743 
EI cava lai Sakae 's 375,650 971,925 
I ts ee a 1,201,953 229 947 
a 218,093 53,651 
Saskatchewan .... she 183,617 67,654 
Sa ee re 186,624 75,880 
British Columbia . ial eal 253,344 62,033 
NONE aca a chalet aha del Se. ya di 847 291 
Ravitiam Totals ..siae ; 2,670,088 1,547,724 
Armed Services 251,118 60,885 
EN ad, eo ak 2,921,206 1,608,609 


The figures exercised a sobering influence—on one side 

of the conscriptionist controversy that has raged in Canada 
for several months, as well as on the other. The plebiscite 
result led logically to the repeal of Section 3 of the National 
Resources Mobilisation Act, which prohibited the despatch 
of troops called up under the Act to service outside Canada. 
But the gap between the easy enactment of an amending 
measure and the effective introduction of conscription could 
not be bridged at once. 
_ On the debit side, the extent of minority opinion regard- 
ing conscription was greater than most Canadians believed. 
The vote reflected the popular conviction on that issue, 
though the Government refrained from making any commit- 
ments One way or the other in the campaign preceding the 
vote. Mr Mackenzie King has become the target of the 
criticism that the plebiscite produced the cleavage. It 
merely uncovered the basic fact that 1,600,000 Canadians at 
this late date possess a mental reservation on the necessity 
of devoting the entire resources of the nation to winning 
the war, But the Government and its leader cannot escape 
criticism on the ground that such a mental reservation does 
“ist, Owing to a failure of information among the public 
regarding the issues at stake. 


Great Divergences 


Instead of a great demonstration of national unity, the 
Pebiscite disclosed great divergences. It disappointed those 


who had hoped for a greater affirmative vote in Quebec. 
But it proved the point that has been basic in the policies 
of the King Government, that the issue of conscription 
endangers national unity. The chorus of conscriptionist 
agitation had blurred that fact, and it is now as clear as day- 
light. The yawning gulf is there for all Canadians to see. 
Success so far in maintaining unity and in mobilising the 
national effort will not count against failure to avoid the 
abyss now. 

On the credit side, the cleavage in Canadian opinion can 
be seen in its true light as a difference over means rather 
than ends. There is no issue over the war itself—the dis- 
cordancies refer to policies for waging war. The mandate 
for total war is decisive in spite of the strength of the Noes. 
Conscription is the symbol of total war to nearly 3,000,000 
Canadians. It is a pity perhaps that the symbol required to 
mobilise the emotions of the people could not have been 
some more urgent issue, such as army reform. 

Conscription has no immediate significance as military 
policy. The voluntary recruiting system has produced more 
than enough men, and this fact has been under the closest 
scrutiny from time to time, because of recurring charges 
that enlistments had broken down. On December 31, 1941, 
aggregate enlistments were : — 


Requirements 


Enlistments in 1942 
ae eee 27,000 13,000 
I so ein Nite 5b gute occ 295,000 100,000 
Air I ele ese e oe 100,000 80,000 
422,000 193,000 

Prospective by March, 1943 615,000 


Recruiting has been steadily on the upswing for several 
months. The army requirement through 1941 was 6,500 a 
month, and this figure has been doubled in several months 
of this year. The conscription law, in addition, is being used 
to call up 7,000 men a month at present, so that more than 
20,000 men are donning the uniform of the Canadian army 
each month. There has been no diminution in enlistment 
applications for the air force and navy. The day after the 
monetary reformer, W. D. Herridge, made a speech in 
Ottawa decrying the failure of the voluntary system and 
calling for conscription for overseas service, 609 men 
enlisted in the Canadian army. This was a record day’s total 
to date. 


The Meaning of Heydrich 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE attempt on the life of Heydrich is a significant symp- 
tom of the new stage which the underground struggle of 
the subjugated European nations has entered. The notion 
that Heydrich fell a victim to some obscure family feud 
among the higher circles of the Nazis can be dismissed. 
The gangsters of the Gestapo know more discreet and less 
costly methods of settling an internal quarrel than the 
staging of a spectacular attempt in broad daylight in the 
suburb of a central European capital. Such an attempt 1s 
a heavy blow to German prestige. It brings on the 
tense atmosphere of mass reprisals. It must be taken 
abroad, and throughout the occupied countries, as a demon- 
stration of the vitality of the underground movement. 
It seems clear, too, that the attempt was not carried out by 
any of the clandestine organisations which take their political 
cue from responsible Czech circles in Allied countries. 
There the prevailing opinion appears to be that other, 
perhaps less spectacular but more systematic, methods of 
resistance are more useful under the present conditions— 
slow work in factories, widespread and well concealed 
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activities designed to frustrate the invader’s economic and 
military gains, persistent opposition to the nazification of 
church, school and other cultural institutions. There is 
anxiety—similar to that which some time ago prompted 
General de Gaulle to appeal to the French to abstain from 
terrorist attempts—not to provide the Nazis with excuses 
for mass reprisals which may hit the politically active 
cadres of the nation. 

The fact is that the struggle of the subjugated nations 
has its Own momentum—which sometimes breaks the 
limits imposed upon it by mature political judgment. 
General de Gaulle’s appeal to the French has not stopped 
the sequence of attempts at the lives of the Nazis in France. 
Similarly, the Heydrich case seems to indicate high political 
tension in Czechoslovakia. 

The significance of the Heydrich case does not only lie 
in that it took place in Czechoslovakia, the country where 
some time ago the prospects of “ collaboration ” had looked 
rather promising under the auspices of Hacha, the now 
almost forgotten prototype of all the European quislings. 
The attempt could also have only been made by a well 
framed and coherent clandestine organisation. The specific 
circumstances under which it took place testify to it. The 
arms used were automatic rifles and a bomb, which indicates 
the existence of a clandestine arsenal. The safe escape of 
the assassins is significant. 

The attempt in Prague is symptomatic of the mood 
which now manifests itself in the occupied countries. For 
the first time the oppressed nations can now see the German 
war machine in comparative weakness. The campaign in 
the East has raised high hopes and impatience for action. 
The population in Prague, Warsaw and in the other 
occupied cities and towns measures the ups and downs of 
the war by the number of German wounded and crippled 
soldiers returning from the Russian battlefields. The 
development in the air warfare in the West, the heroic 
exploits of the RAF and the comparative weakness of 
the German retaliation measures are bound to add much 
to their hopes and to their impatience. The attempt in 
Prague presages a new phase of intensified active resistance, 
the prospects of which will, however, entirely depend on 
the developments in the purely military field ; and the shots 
fired at Heydrich were actually aimed at the myth of 
German invincibility. 





Before the Shooting 


The latest news the Czechs had of their “ protector” 
before the incident was on Tuesday, May 26th, when 
he had communicated to representatives of the puppet 
government a decree signed by the Fuehrer on May 7th. 
It concerned the reorganisation of the Protectorate ad- 
ministration, which would practically disappear, together 
with the post of the Reichs Protector and the last shadow 
of what had been left of the old Czech administration. The 
decree ordered also the wholesale conscription of Czech 
youth. Hitler was clearly pleased with the results of 
Heydrich’s terror regime, and thought the situation safe 
enough to absorb the Czech provinces into the Reich. 

Hitler can indeed be satisfied with some of his underlings’ 
achievements in the Protectorate. Nearly all key positions 
are held by Germans, and the Germanisation of the country 
is proceeding sapidly. German literature is pouring into the 
country, and a special commission is preparing new school 
books in the spirit of the new order. In addition, Czech 
concerns are being confiscated on a large scale—for instance, 
the Aussiger Montangesellschaft, and the other mining in- 
dustries in Most (Bruex), the Poseidon company, cellulose 
and timber factories, and many others. Czech farmers have 
to surrender their grain under the threat of death; on 
March 30th the German special courts in Prague and Brno 
sentenced four Czech peasants to death, and three to five, 
six and eight years’ penal servitude respectively for failing 
to report and deliver their quota of crops. 

The food situation is deteriorating. Last month, the 
weekly bread ration for the normal consumer was reduced 
from 2,250 grammes (80 0z) to 2,000 grammes (70 oz), and 
meat rations from 400 grammes (14 0z) to 300 grammes 
(103 oz). The allowance of coffee substitute also fell from 
125 grammes (4$ 0z) to 100 grammes (33 oz). The milk 
ration for consumers over 14 years of age was reduced from 
} litre (2/5 pint) to } litre (1/5 pint) a day. Bakers must 
mix 3 kg of potato flour with every 97 kg of rye flour or 
mixed rye and wheat bread flour. 

But the shooting of Heydrich shows that, in spite of the 
deadening effects of hunger, and in spite of the German 
saturation of the country, things have not turned out as the 
Nazis hoped. 
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Production Drive in 
Belgian Congo 
[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


May 19th 

THE loss of the Far Eastern raw material countries and the 
entry of the United States into the war have opened a new 
phase for the raw materials of the Belgian Congo. In the 
first phase of this war, the eight months of Belgian 
neutrality, the Allied blockade had a restrictive influence 
on the Congo output, as normally over four-fifths of Congo 
shipments used to go to the European main land, and supplies 
outside Europe were then too large to find new markets 
elsewhere. The second phase, which was characterised by 
the Anglo-Belgian trade agreement of January 21, 1941, 
adapted the Congo output to British needs and saw a cop. 
siderable recovery in the country’s production. The third 
phase, which opened early this year, will be the phase of 3 
maximum production effort. This effort, which forms par 
of the United Nations’ planning and pooling of commodi- 
ties, will comprise a wide range of raw materials and food- 
stuffs. It includes inter alia produce like palm kernels, 
palm oil, cotton, maize, sugar, jute, groundnuts and copal, 
but its main value from the point of view of the Allied war 
effort lies in the development of the mining industry and 
the reorganisation of rubber production. 

While the production drive, other than in minerals and 
rubber, will be left to private initiative, in those commodi- 
ties the Congo Government has taken an active lead in 
bringing supplies to a maximum. In mining, the Governor- 
General of the Belgian Congo instituted late in March, 
1942, a new department known as the Direction de la Pro- 
duction Miniére de Guerre, which, besides its co-ordinating 
duties, has extensive powers to use compulsion in order to 
assure maximum production. Where necessary and advis- 
able, public ownership will replace private control of 
mineral deposits. In rubber production, the Agricultural 
Department of the Congo Administration is taking over all 
former plantations abandoned during the rubber slump, 
and, moreover, is actively preparing the gathering of latex 
from wild rubber trees and the hevea trees which are widely 
used as shadow-screens in the colony’s coffee plantations. 
Although this rubber production drive is being carried out 
with great vigour, its potential results are limited. In the 
last few years, the Congo’s rubber exports used to fluctuate 
between 1,000 and 1,300 metric tons per annum. Intensified 
tapping on existing plantations and the utilisation of aban- 
doned plantations, as well as of wild rubber trees, wil 
increase supplies immediately, although thé increase wil 
probably have to be counted in hundreds of tons rather 
than in thousands. It would be of great value if the Congo 
rubber production effort, like that of British West and East 
Africa, could be assisted by ex-Malayan specialists, but 9 
far no arrangements in this direction have been made. 

The importance of the new mining drive is emphasised by 
the fact that the Belgian colony is by far the world’s largest 
producer of such vital war materials as industrial diamonds 
and cobalt and the largest remaining source of tin under 
direct Allied control. It is, at the same time, the world’s 
largest producer of radium and one of the most important 
sources of copper. Although only few recent figures 0 
production have been given, it is known that the Congo 
mining industry can materially increase its supplies of mos 
minerals at relatively short notice. 

Since the last war, the copper industry has been th 
backbone of the Congo mining industry. Production is 00m 
centrated and in the hands of the Union Miniére du Hai 
Katanga. Although production started before the last wal, 
the chief development period of the Katanga mines fell 2 
the ten years following that war. By 1929, the colony pi 
duced 137,000 metric tons of copper, but by the end of thi 
year the annual capacity had been raised to over 180,00 
tons. Subsequently the slump and the international restfic 
tion scheme held up further development, although in 193’; 
when 150,600 metric tons were produced, the annui 
capacity was extended by about 20,000 tons to rough! 
200,000 tons. Current production is well below that rate- 
the Anglo-Belgian agreement of 1941 covered only 126,0 
tons of copper—so that the new production drive offer 
great possibilities. The Congo output of cobalt and radiut 
is closely connected with that of copper, cobalt bein 
exclusively recovered as a by-product of copper refining by 
the Union Miniére and radium partly so. An increase ® 
copper production will automatically increase supplies © 
both of these important war minerals. 
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Tin Production 


The Congo tin industry is younger and more decen- 
tralised than the copper industry, but in the past few years 
jts progress has been far more marked than that of the 
Katanga copper industry. Katanga is one of the tin- 
pearing areas of the Belgian Congo, but there are a number 
of others along the Great Lakes as well as in the Mandated 
Territory of Ruanda Urundi. Development was slow until 
1932, when only 683 tons were produced, but since 1934 it 
has been pushed ahead rapidly. Last year, the Congo ex- 
ported about 18,000 tons of tin, and this year an increase 
to at least 20,000 tons is expected. The new production 
drive is likely to lift supplies still further by next year. The 
importance of this contribution to the Allied war effort is 
shown by the fact that 20,000 tons equal roughly a 
quarter of prospective Allied tin supplies from new pro- 
duction this year. 

Like the tin industry, the Congo diamond industry has 
made rapid headway during the past ten years. In 1933, the 
colony produced 2,257,000 carats. By 1937, production had 
risen tO 4,925,000 carats, and in 1940 to 10,900,000 carats. 
Later production figures have not been published, but it 
is known that in 1941 a further increase took place and that 
the new minerals production drive will lay particular stress 
on diamonds. As over 90 per cent of the diamonds pro- 
duced in the Congo are industrial stones, and as the Belgian 
colony is to-day responsible for roughly 80 _ per 
cent of the world output of diamonds by weight, the im- 
portance of the Congo diamond industry to the Allied war 
effort is obvious. 

All in all, the Congo production plans should supplement 
Allied supplies of a number of important war materials. The 
Congo industries, however, have lost a large part of their 
European staff since 1940 and are short of specialists and 
supervisers. Moreover, since the German occupation of 
Belgium they have been cut off from their normal sources 
of supply for stores and equipment. Shortage of skilled men 
and of equipment are a serious brake on production, but it 
is to be expected that the United Sates and Great Britain 
will assist the Congo Government in solving these problems. 


Wages and Prices in 
New Zealand 


[FROM OUR CANTERBURY CORRESPONDENT] 


April 15th 
IN response to a workers’ application for a general increase 
in award rates of wages to meet increases in the cost of 
living, the Arbitration Court on April 7th ordered an 
increase of § per cent on the first £5 for men, £2 tos. for 
women and £1 10s. for youths (all figures in New Zealand 
currency). These increases apply to minimum rates under 
awards and agreements registered with the Court only, not 
to rates outside the scope of awards nor to occupations 
under awards where actual earnings exceed the new 
minimum rates. This is the third similar application since 
regulations were gazetted in 1940 empowering the Court to 
make general adjustments, after considering changes in the 
cost of living, economic and financial conditions. The 
first application, in August, 1940, resulted in a general 
increase of 5 per cent; the second, heard in December, 
1941, was declined on the ground that economic and 
financial conditions were unfavourable ; the third asked for 
an increase of 9.6 per cent, and § per cent was awarded 
on a part, not the whole, of award wages. From 1939 to 
January, 1942, the index of minimum rates for males rose 
by 6.5 per cent and the index of retail prices by 10.5 per 
cent, which would indicate a fall of 4.6 per cent in real 
wages. But prices are held down by price fixing and, in 
some cases, by subsidies, while both wage rates and earnings 
exceed the minima in many cases, and in consequence the 
influence of the Court, which fixes only the compulsory 
Minimum rates, is less than it was. In comments explaining 
its judgment, which is not easily reconciled with that given 
in December last, the Court endorses the view brought out 
in evidence that a reduction in standards of living is 
inevitable in wartime, owing to the reduced volume of 
goods available for civilian consumption. But it realises 
that actual earnings, outside its own jurisdiction, have risen 
substantially, and it points to the English precedent of 
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regular and continuous wage increases, despite drastic 
reductions in the amount of consumable goods available. 

Wage rates for most occupations in recent years have 
ranged from about £4 Ios. (unskilled) to £6 (skilled) for a 
40-hour week. But under war conditions shortages of labour, 
overtime and special rates have increased actual earnings 
considerably. Now, the Government has made special 
arrangements for defence work, which includes most con- 
structional work, work on main highways, etc. Hours in this 
work are to be 54 per week, and rates of pay range from 
about £7 8s. to £9 for a full week, with extra allowances 
for special work and a guaranteed minimum of £5 §s. per 
week. Ordinary public works and building have been re- 
duced, and the public works employees directed mainly to 
defence work. Meanwhile, the minimum rates for farm 
employees range from £3 5s. to £3 15s. per week, often for 
long hours, and men are hard to get and keep at these rates, 
while private soldiers, including large numbers called up 
for home defence, get 7s. per day. The growing disparity 
between earnings in different occupations increases the 
difficulties of labour shortages in the less favoured industries, 
and with it is associated a steady growth of Government 
subsidies which cloak rising costs and keep internal prices 
under some control. 


Letter to the Editor 


The Planned State 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST. 


S1r,—The Nazi Party started with the idea of a planned 
state, and put it into practice. Before long, they were com- 
mitted to extreme nationalism, in which industry and 
international trade were serving the ends of war. 


Now we have much talk of a planned state for Britain. 
Labour’s idea is a plan which destroys private enterprise, 
and gives the Executive the control of production, of im- 
ports, and of exports. Farmers and manufacturers mean 
by a “planned state” a state in which they still function, 
but with prices controlled, imports checked, and exports 
stimulated by a planning Executive. In any case, we 
shall be committed like the Nazis to a policy of nationalism. 
We shall create interests. They may vest in the Com- 
munity. They may vest in individuals. But wherever they 
vest they will lead to the same result—an Executive re- 
sponsible (a) for planning and fostering national industries 
and (b) for planning and forcing exports. 


As we plan, so will others ; and we shall see fifty planned 
states—fifty competing executives, each bound to defend 
its programme against inconvenient changes and foreign 
competition. In such competitive planning I see no hope of 
peace—only the certainty of war. 


Before we let a catchword run away with us, let us 
for Heaven’s sake decide what we mean by a planned state, 
and whether we are satisfied with this prospect of national 
economies, state planned in competition with each other. 
If it be possible to get a supernational planning authority 
which could be effective, that might perhaps be another 
matter. But National planning per se leads, as I believe, 
straight back to chaos and war. 


Yours faithfully, 
D. E. W. Gres. 
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N article under this title in The Economist a fortnight 
i ago reviewed the need for making substantial improve- 
ments in the computation of industrial profits. It introduced 
an instalment of the improved figures, based on the results 
of public companies published in the first quarter of this 
year. In this second article, the aim is to examine the course 
of gross profits for the past four years, and compare them 
with the old basis figures which have been available hitherto. 
The difference between the two series, it will be recalled, 
is fundamentally this: the old basis figures have made only 
partial adjustment for the distorting effect of changes in 
the standard rate of income-tax; the new basis figures 
attempt to eliminate this bias entirely, and to give, as far 
as possible, an estimate of industrial profits before any 
deduction for standard income-tax. 

One of the most obvious advantages of the new basis 
figures is that they are closely comparable over a period of 
years, and it would be a simple matter to construct an 
index number based, as the old Economist index has been 
based, on the period in which the results were published. 
In revising the figures, however, the opportunity has been 
taken to introduce a further improvement in their presenta- 
tion, namely, to analyse the results, not by reference to the 
arbitrary periods in which the accounts were published, but 
instead by reference to the financial periods in which the 
profits were earned. From the economist’s point of view (as 

istinct from that of financial journalist), the weakness of 
profits arranged by date of publication is that they are post- 
dated by an appreciable time-lag. The attempt is made 
nstead to set estimates of gross profits in the actual financial 
periods to which they refer. The gross profits estimates 
published a fortnight ago referred to companies whose 
1ccounts were published in the first quarter of this year. 
To obtain a series of figures grouped under financial periods 
nce 1938, it has been necessary to re-allocate the figures 
for each company published in this and earlier quarters 


TABLE III. 
nomist INDEX OF NET REPORTED PROFITS, BY PUBLICATION 
DATE 
(Revised Geometric Basis) 
Four Quarters ended June, 1936100 


Ist Quarter | 2nd Quarter | 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 

1936 ; ; ; | 98 -6 | 100 -0 | 104-1 | 107 -8 
1937 a 111-3 | 115-3 121-3 | 127-0 
1938 ae ans | 130-3 132-9 133 -4 | 131-9 
1939 oe 129-3 125 -2 124 -4 121-6 
ee... sas pes 120-7 120-8 116-8 115-1 
1941 : ‘ 112-9 104-7 101-0 98 -6 
1942 95-7 





TABLE IV. 
Prorits BY INDIVIDUAL GRouPS—OTR. ENDED Mé&rcu 31, 1942 








No. | Total Profits Net Profits 

Grouy = Previous | Latest | Previous | Latest 

- Year Year Year Ye ur 

£ ‘ | ay ri Seng 4 F 
Breweries and Distilleries 12 2,241,084, 2,473,175} 1,110,977) 1,143,514 
Canals and Docks 1 92,282 45,152 78,704 32,065 
Electric Lighting and Power 5 1,349,190! 1,361,868 976,201 881,778 
Financial, Land & Investment 38 5,812,037) 5,925,798) 2,429,057) 2.233.243 
Gas 7 ] 148,506 162,815) 54,669 60,697 
Hotels and Restaurant 3 148,853 85,402! 52,095 12,566 
Iron and Steel 25 8,731,392) 8,483,515) 4,427,884) 3,513,466 
Motor Cycle and Aviation 8 2,737,847; 3,003,370) 1,107,557 990.040 
Oil : 5 2,455,148 946,619 437,175 396,346 
Rubber 26 841,341 940,989} 345,223} 313,18] 
Shipping ‘ 8 1,815,336; 1,668,361 566,979 499,503 
Shops and Stores . 23 | 14,763,086) 13,175,393, 4,343,688) 4,403,196 
Tea 2 64,801 58,197 20,003 18,300 
Telegraphs and Telephones 2 266,702} 287,961 147,440} 122,091 
Textiles 34 5,280,316] 4,045,065) 2,159,372; 1,799,924 
Tramway and Omnibu 9 2,092,327' 2,651,374) 1,162,218 1,072,980 
[rusts Sane ’ 65 5,974,963; 5,828,583) 2,551,802) 2,281,181 
Waterworks er 7 1,045,147; 1,107,559 362,120 319,392 
Building Materials i2 1,445,856; 1,916,875 235,009 840,284 
Food, Confectionery & Drink} 17 2,123,041) 2,221,332; 1,493,004) 1,318,099 
lectrical Equipment 6 2,878,774| 2,817,744] 1,828,460! 1,730,699 
Jewspapers, Printing, etc. 18 2,262,895) 2,317,550) 1,388,462) 1,174,207 
‘bacco ....- 4 15,837,614) 14,063,530, 15,195,305; 13,414,826 
Varehouse and Trading 9 625,533 483,934 392,116 324,540 
ther Companies esas 88 | 10,086,904 10,361,402 4,644,981 4,063,286 
Total | 426 | 91,120,975) 86,433,563) 47,510,501! 42,959,404 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Profits—A New Series—lII 


according to the date of its financial year. This again is q 
laborious process, but one well justified by the results, 
lhe figures are set out in the following table : — 


PABLE I 


Gross PROFITS BEFORE TAX ANALYSED BY FINANCIAL YxEARs 


Accounting Ne | 


Date of 1938 1939 1940 194] 
Falling In Co 
(£000 (£000) } 4000) } (£\ 
Ist Quarter as 500 62,414 57,875 | 60,962 ; 
487 : bie | 59,569 | 54,120 
2nd Quarter 386 38,859 58,629 36,773 
360 sie 34,010 | 55,928 
| ' 
3rd Quarter 324 41,692 39,854 41,011 
253° 37,265* 34,633° 
4th Quarter 863 147,253 149,547 
86( 149,050 143,117 | 
303* 60,588" | 59,328* 
Whole Year.. 2,073 290,218 285,905 , 
2,070 ‘ 285,408 281,863 
1,403* os 191,432* | 184,009° 
* Results not yet complete. 


Two general remarks may be made regarding this table. 
First, the results for recent quarters are naturally not yet 
complete, owing to the time-lag in publication. Secondly, 
the sample of companies changes from year to year, but on 
the assumption that the sample is fair—which is most 
reasonable—some interesting conclusions emerge. The gross 
profits of 2,073 companies, before standard income-tax, 
declined by 1.4 per cent, from £290,218,000 to £285,905,000, 
between 1938 and 1939. A slightly smaller sample of 2,070 
companies showed a decline of 1.3 per cent in gross profits 
between 1939 and 1940, and an incomplete sample of 1,403 
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TABLE V. 


PROFITS OF FIRST QUARTER COMPANIES—1942 


| | | 
Previous | Latest Gross Profit 
Fina il Financial derived from 
Year Year Net Profits? 
| | | 
i f / 
fotal Profits* |} 91,120,975 | 86,433,563 
Depreciation | 6,983,485 
Debenture Interest | + 43,610,474 « 4,426,198 4,975,682 
Other Charges? | 32,064,476 ” 
Net Profits | 47,51 l | 42,959,404 } 68,463,780 
Preference Dividends 8,752,285 13,682,582 
Ordinary Dividends 28,230,787 48,804,866 
Added to Free Reserves 5,976,332 5,976,332 
* After Depreciation where not separately stated. t Including Taxation 
t #.e., After adding back taxat leducted in striking net profits 


FABLE VI. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN ON CAPITAL 


| P rtion of | Rates of Payment 
| Adjusted Net Profits | (Gross) 
| | 
| 
To } | 
Pref Ord Free - . Earned, Paid 
Div Div Re Deb Pref Ord Ord 
1941 
Ist Quarter 17-7 | 73:1 4 4 6-1 16°3 14 ) 
2nd Quarter 23-4 65-9 10-7 46 6-8 10 -€ 9-0 
3rd Quarter 25-7 | 65-0 9°3 4-5 6-9 12:1 10 “€ 
4th Quarter 29-5 54°] 16-4 4-6 6-4 10°9 8-4 
Whole Year 23.4 65.5 11.1 4 6 12.4 10.6 
| | 
°1942 | 
Ist Quarter 19-9 | 71-3 8-8 4-2 6-9 17-0 | 15:1 
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companies showed a reduction of 3.8 per cent in 194I. 
These are comparisons of gross profits; they are accord- 
ingly an indication of the thorough effectiveness of 100 per 
cent EPT, in preventing any rise in gross profits. Even if the 
standard rate of income-tax had remained unchanged since 
the first quarter of 1938, the net earnings available for 
capital would have been some 6 per cent lower. In fact, net 
earnings, after standard income-tax, have been more than 
halved, as a result of the doubling of the standard rate 
petween the first quarter of 1938 and the second quarter of 
I. 
To overcome the discontinuity in the sample of com- 
panies, a new index of gross profits has been constructed 
fom the quarterly figures by the link method. This is a 
simple geometric average based on the four quarters ended 
December, 1938, and its course during the past three years 
is show below :— 
TABLE IL. 
INDEX OF GROSS PROFITS, BY ACCOUNTING PERIODS 
Four Quarters ended December, 1938= 100 


Accounting Periods Ended In 


Ist Quarter 2nd Quarter 3rd Quarter 4th Quarter 
1939 98 -13 98 -06 7 +95 98 +24 
1940 101-7 100 °3 101-2 99 -74 
1941 #6 14* i 18 -72° | I 20" 16 -68* 


* Provisional 


The record of the index during the past three years con- 
firms, in general, the conclusions suggested by the annual 
figures, though with one interesting supplementary point. 
It will be seen that there was a tendency in the late part 
of 1939 and the early part of 1940 for gross profits to show 
aslight rise, which EPT has subsequently checked. It could 
hardly be said from the evidence that an_ incipient 
break-away in profits was then about to occur, but if it was, 
EPT checked it immediately. 

In the course of time, it is hoped that this new index will 
provide a useful addition to economic statistics. Meanwhile, 
itis proposed to publish it in conjunction with the familia: 
Economist index of published net profits, based on 
periods of publication and not of account. It has been 
decided, however, to make this index statistically more 
respectable, by adopting a geometric mean, rather than the 
somewhat crude weighted arithmetic average which has 
hitherto been employed. The difference between the two 
indices is surprisingly small, though the new method has 
the advantage of giving a slightly more sensitive impression 
of the course of net reported profits at the peak and trough 
of their cyclical swing. The original base (four quarters 
ended June, 1936) has been retained for the index, of which 
the recent record is given in Table JII. The trough of thi 
Index was touched in the third quarter of 1933, with a 





THE ECONOMIST NEW PROFITS SERIES. 


The notes below may assist readers to follow the 
improvements in our profits figures. 

The new figures are presented throughout on 
gross basis, and represent the closest estimate that 
can be made of industrial profits, before deducting 
any charge for standard income tax. 

The gross profits are shown (a) under periods in 
which they were published and (b) under the periods 
in which they were earned. 

(a) A four-year comparison of 
companies whose accounts wer 
first quarter of this year was given in the first 
article of this series on page 720 of The Economist 
of May 23rd. 

(b) A four-year linked comparison of 
profits arranged by accounting periods is given in 
Table I, and this is expressed as a quarterly 
geometric index number of &ross profits (four 
quarters 1938 100) in Table II. 


gross profits of 


published in the 


gross 


The Economist index of net reported profits (i.e., 
net profits taken from the companies’ accounts with- 
out adjustment for taxation) has been converted from 
an arithmetic to a geometric basis (July, 1935, to 
June, 1936 100) and is given in Table ITI. 

It is intended at a later stage to transpose the 
peered profits given in Tables IV to VI to a gress 
aS1S, 
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“low” of 64.1, compared with a “low” of 66.3 recorded 
by the old index for the first quarter of the same year. 
The “ highs ” were respectively 133.4 for the new index in 
the third quarter of 1938, compared with 131.7 for the old 
index in the second quarter of that year. No substantial 
changes, therefore, are involved in the adoption of the 
geometric method in preference to the old arithmetic index. 
The results are, however, more satisfactory from a statistical 
point of view. 

It is hoped that these new features will constitute a 
permanent improvement in the quantitative expression of 
industrial profit-earning capacity—at least until the 
accounting millennium arrives. The accounting changes 
involved are far from revolutionary, but they would enable 
consistent profits figures to be prepared with a tithe of the 
labour which is now required for the presentation of the 
new gross figures. If it be objected that the changes are not 
worth making, then the answer must be that one of the key 
elements in economic data—the profit incentive—would 
then remain a matter of careful but makeshift estimate 
instead of a quantitative measurement, which is a state of 
affairs which should only be countenanced in a juvenile, or 
senile, economic society. 

There remains, finally, the familiar series of tables which 
have appeared regularly each quarter in The Economist 
ind have evolved over a period of thirty-four years. It is 
intended to continue these tables for the moment in their 
old form, despite their admitted defects, in order to pre- 
serve continuity. Table IV (page 798) shows that the total 
profits of 426 companies, as revealed to shareholders, in 
the first quarter of this year, were reduced from {91.1 
millions to £86.4 millions, while net reported profits fell 
by nearly 10 per cent from £47.5 millions to £43.0 millions 
(It will be recalled that these imperfect net figures are used 
in The Economist index which is set out in Table III.) The 
rross equivalent of the net reported profits figure (shown 
in column 3 of Table V) is £68.5 millions, and the per- 
centage breakdown of this figure between preference and 
ordinary capital is given in the last line of Table VI. It 
seems probable that the higher gross rate of ordinary divi- 
dend paid by the first quarter companies this year is due 
to changes in the sample, and does not reflect any material 
change in distribution policy. Lastly, Table IV presents 
first quarter profits by industrial groups, as revealed in the 
companies’ accounts, without adjustment, for taxation. So 
far as it is profitable at all to comment on this crude 
mixture of profits struck at every stage known to the 
accountant, there is ground for misgiving in the fact that 
the consumption trades—breweries, stores, food and drink 
and tobacco—have stood up better to the brunt of war 
than several basic industrial groups, including iron, coal 
and steel and textiles. 

One dominant feature, however, emerges from all th: 
figures discussed in these two articles. Crude or refined, pre- 
sented by the accountant or adjusted by the economist, the: 
all point to the completeness of wartime control of profit 
One of the advantages of the new series of gross profit 
figures is that it gives proof of what had been only reason- 
able inference—that EPT is completely effective, and that 
net profits have been more than halved since 1938. The 
ranks of labour should recognise this plain fact. The rank: 
of capital should ask themselves if anything less would b« 
appropriate in a context of total war. 





TERRITORY OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
SALISBURY MUNICIPAL LOAN. 


ISSUE OF £100,000 FOUR AND A HALF PER CEN’ 
BONDS TO BEARER OF £100 EACH. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with the 
conditions on which the above Loan was issued the followin; 
BONDS were on the 2nd June, 1942, DRAWN for redemption 
at par on the 30th June, 1942:— 

Bonds numbered 272 768 624 505 644 345 432 483 507 
407 473 625 422 898 341 907 30 930 38 595. Viz.: 20 Bond: 
of £100 each. 

Present, Kenneth L. Steward, Notary Public representing the 
firm of Cheeswright, Casey, Duff, Watts and Co., Notaries 
3, Lime Street, London, E.C. 3. 

The Bonds and all! Interest Coupons not then due must be 
left at the office of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited 
10, Clements Lane, E.C. 4, clear days for examination 
Payment of principal wil! be made on and after the 30th June 
1942, from which date the Bonds will cease to bear interest. 

In addition to the above, Bonds amounting to £95,200 hav 
previously been purchased and drawn. 

For the Standard Bank of South Africa. Limited, 

LEWIS L. BAKER, Sub Manager 
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Finance and Banking 


Financing the War Loan Dividend 


Even though public deposits had been allowed to fall 
as low as £7.6 millions on the eve of the War Loan divi- 
dend, this week’s TDR call on the banks was fixed no 
higher than {£50 millions, the equivalent of nominal 
maturities. It was therefore evident that the authorities were 
relying upon a substantial surplus of receipts from other 
sources, and the current Bank return shows this expecta- 
tion to have been fully justified. In spite of the dividend dis- 
bursement of some £31 millions, public deposits have 
recovered to £16 millions. In addition, Government securi- 
ties have been reduced by £12.9 millions, suggesting a 
partial repayment of last week’s ways and means advances, 
though the explanation may equally well have been the 
running off of short bills. Prior encashments have probably 
reduced effective TDR maturities to about half the nominal 
level, while some of the nominally maturing Treasury bills 
may also have been taken off the market. It is known, too, 
that the banks transferred the bulk, if not the whole, 
of their current TDR subscriptions on the early days of the 
week, a process which tended to damp down their demand 
for bills in the market. Even so, the very moderate level of 
floating debt borrowing remains somewhat mysterious, since 
the current deficit has lately been running at fairly high 
levels. 


Debt Movements in May 


Though the May debt return is the second to dis- 
tinguish between Treasury deposit maturities and prior en- 
cashments, it is the first which permits any inferences to be 
drawn from this information, since the April return covered 
a split period. In the five weeks to May 30th, TDR redemp- 
tions totalled £113.5 millions, of which £12.5 millions were 
paid off before maturity to cover subscriptions to new issues. 
Such encashments, of course, may include deposits falling 
due within the period. Since nominal maturities in these 
five weeks amounted to £160 millions, however, it can be 
said that a minimum of £46.5 millions and a maximum of 
£59 millions of these deposits had been encashed before 
April 27th. For the first time in five months, new borrowing 
against Treasury deposits exceeded repayments, the out- 
standing total rising by £31.5 millions to £518.5 millions. 
The weekly demand on the banks has been considered 
small in relation to the current deficit for the period of 
£263.8 millions, but it must be remembered that the tender 
Treasury bill issue was rising by £55 millions. Bank 
deposits and discounts portfolios, therefore, are likely both 
to show an appreciable expansion. Of the apparent deficit, too, 
some proportion did not require domestic finance, since it 
may be assumed that the £22,934,000 raised against “ other 
debt ” must chiefly represent a further instalment of the 
RFC loan. The Canadian Government contribution is, of 
course, treated as revenue. As much as £36 millions has 
been brought in under this head in the past five weeks, 
indicating that the $1,000 millions gift has now been drawn 
upon to the extent of $180 millions. Over the period, the 
floating debt shows a net rise of £120.7 millions, which will 
be almost exactly negatived by the further issue, announced 
after the turn of the month, of £120 millions of 3 per cent 
Funding Loan, 1959-69, to the National Debt Com- 


missioners. 


Notes and Savings 


This week’s further rise of £4.3 millions raises the 
note circulation £41.2 millions above the Christmas peak, 
compared with an expansion of only £18.5 millions over 
the corresponding period a year ago. Perhaps the chief 
point of this comparison is that, from early June to the 
December peak last year, withdrawals amounted to as much 
as {116.3 millions. In other words, given a continuance 
of the recent trend, at least two further increases of {£50 
millions in the fiduciary issue are likely to be needed before 
the end of the year. Hitherto the increased demand for 


notes seems to have been a perfectly natural corollary of 
a rising national wages bill. At the same time, it is clearly 
not unrelated to the disappointing level of small Savings, 
which in the past eight weeks have averaged rather less 
than £12 millions, compared with more than £15 millions 
in the first quarter. This, however, does not necessarily 
indicate a decline in savings taken as a whole. According 
to the Budget White Paper, “net personal savings” in the 
second half of 1941 were £81 millions higher than in the 
corresponding months of 1940, although small savings (sales 
of Savings Certificates and Defence Bonds and the rise jn 
savings accounts) were £3 millions lower. In the second 
quarter, on the other hand, the “Kindersley items” were 
as much as £72 millions higher than in 1940, whereas 
total net personal savings were £60 millions higher. For 
the first six months of that year as a whole, the corre- 
sponding figures were a rise of £179 millions in personal 
savings and of £137 millions in the “ Kindersley items.” It 
was, of course, in the latter part of 1941 that the unseasonal 
rise in the note circulation became pronounced. 


Financing Expenditure 


The following table summarises the Exchequer returns 
of the financial year to date (May 30th) and shows the 
respective shares of revenue and borrowing in meeting 
expenditure : — 


£000 
Total ordinary expenditure 844,614 Total ordinary revenue 366,709 
New Sinking Funds....... 1,133 Loans raised : 

Loans repaid :- 3% Def. Bonds (net)..... 29,481 
National Savings Bonds. 1,629 3% Savings Bonds 1955-65 45,965 
Miscellaneous issues (net)... 2,434 3% Savings Bonds 1960-70 22,000 
Increase in balances ........ 525 24% Nat. War Bds. 1949-51 19,850 
Nat. Savings Certs. (net) .. 37,610 
Tax Reserve Certs. (net)... 31,450 
“Other debt"’ (met)....... 55,783 
Floating debt (uet) :— 22,450 

Treasury Bills......... 
Public Dept. Adv. 159,962 
Treasury deposits ...... 59,675 
£850,335 £850,335 


The items shown as net are given after allowing for repay- 
ments and receipts. 


x * * 


Turkish Exchange Policy 


Drastic changes in Turkish exchange policy have re- 
cently been announced. They are designed to achieve two 
main objectives: first, to correct the payments balance 
between Turkey and three countries which have since the 
beginning of the war accumulated appreciable credits 
against Turkey—the USA, Switzerland and Sweden ; and, 
secondly, to arrest the steep rise in the Turkish price level. 
For some time past Turkey has bridged the gulf between 
the official rates for the piastre and the rates measuring its 
true depreciation by paying premiums to exporters and 
exacting them from importers. For example, importers from 
the United Kingdom have paid for their sterling, not merely 
the official rate of 520 piastres to the £, but a premium 
48 per cent bringing the effective rate up to 770. Out of 
this premium a substantial but smaller subsidy has been 
paid by the official exchange office to exporters from Turkey. 
The exporter to the United Kingdom, for example, has 
been receiving the official rate plus 40 per cent for his 
sterling. An appreciable margin has thus been kept by the 
exchange office. These premiums have, of course, been 
equivalent to a depreciation of the piastre, and their effect 
has been to stimulate the upward trend of prices in Turkey. 
The Turkish authorities have now decided to abolish the 
premiums applicable to the US dollar, the Swiss franc, and 
the Swedish crown. The import premium in all these cases 
is to disappear at once, but exporters from Turkey to these 
countries will continue to receive the export premium 4s 
long as the clearing accounts with these countries continue 
to show a balance against Turkey. The premiums applied 
to Switzerland and Sweden were 48 per cent fof 


imports and 40 per cent for exports. In the case of 


US dollars they were 38 and 25 per cent respectively. 
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Apparently, this attack on exchange premiums is not 
peing co-ordinated, but is taking place piecemeal 
wherever the clearing account between Turkey and 
a foreign country requires adjustment. It remains 
to be seen whether this highly unorthodox tampering 
with exchange rates will not do more harm than good. 
ven in these days of exchange and foreign trade control, 
the structure of a country’s exchange rates is an organic 
whole, and should follow a co-ordinated pattern. To 
change some exchange rates artificially without touching 
the others must create a great deal of disequilibrium. The 
trade with the United Kingdom and the sterling area, 
which is now conducted through the Anglo-Turkish clear- 
ing and through special accounts in London, and is largely 
handled by the United Kingdom Commercial Corporation, 
js not intended to be affected by the change in exchange 
policy. 


Motor Insurance Rates 


The decision of the member companies of the Accident 
Offices’ Association—the tariff companies—to reduce by 
20 per cent the rates on private car policies covering road 
risks reflects the downward tendency in claims ratios for 
this class of vehicle. ‘The improvement is due to the smaller 
“exposure” resulting from petrol rationing, coupled with 
lower traffic density. There have been important offsetting 
factors, notably the large number of serious accidents 
arising during the blackout and the increasing cost of 
effecting repairs ; but in the case of private cars these factors, 
happily, have only partially arrested the improvement 
making possible the present reduction in rates. With in- 
surances on commercial vehicles, on the other hand, mileages 
have increased rather than otherwise, and the claims trend 
has been clearly adverse. The lower premiums for private 
cars operate from July rst, and current policies will rank 
pro rata for the remainder of the policy term. Non-tariff 
companies and Lloyd’s underwriters have not yet made 
announcements, but are understood to have the subject 
under consideration. 
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Irish Banks’ Returns 


The returns for the banks operating in Eire for the 
March quarter, published by the Currency Commission, are 
as follows :— 


(£000) 
March Quarter, 1942 
March | Dec. |__ * ae 
| Quarter,| Quarter, 
1941 | 1941 In Else- 


— Total 
Eire where 


Liabilit-es : 











Capital reserves 17,591 | 17,615 10,408 7,201 17,609 

Notes in cirt ion : 12,745 | 15,026 | 5,299 | 10,301 | 15,609 

Current de; d other accounts | 174,961 194,927 | 143,487 | 55,556 | 199,043 

Other liabil ‘ veewens 7,461 7,964 | 6,595 | 1,892 | 8,487 
wet 665s 212,760 | 235,534 | 165,790 | 74,959 | 240,749 

Assets : | 

Cash and Balances with London | } 

Agents and other Banks 25,722 | 31,702 9,978 | 20,446 | 30,424 
Money at call and short notice 12,297 | 14,111 | po 15,065 | 15,065 
Bills Pere vines 4,888 | 4,451 | 3,827| 494] 4,321 
Loans and advances... i 70,784 | 67,515 | 46,527 | 20,451 | 66,978 
Investments 1) Government ‘ 79,523 | 98,073 | 7,230 | 96,331 | 103,561 

(6) Others : < 10,378 | 9,724 | 4,069} 5413 | 9,482 
Other assets aed 9,166 | 9,956} 6,221 | 4,694 | 10,915 
rotal i 212,760 | 235,534 | 77,854 | 162,895 | 240,749 

Excess of Assets outside Eire over | | 
Liabiliti . | 73,994 | 83,753 | 87,936 


$ outside Lire 
| 





The trends that have been visible since the beginning of 
the war continue. The great increase of deposits reflect: 
the accumulation of idle balances by businesses which are 
unable to obtain stocks. Many of these deposits are in their 
nature temporary, and the banks have wisely increased their 
liquid assets. The extreme liquidity, together with the 
reduction of loans and advances, has had an adverse effect 
on the banks’ profits. It is noteworthy that all the bills held 
by the banks are commercial bills ; no Government bills are 
held in Eire, Northern Ireland or Great Britain. The net 
sterling assets continue to expand, but this expansion would 
be quickly reversed if imports of many essential commodi- 
ties again became available. The financial situation in Eire 
appears to be singularly suitable for the borrowing opera- 
tions of the Government which must soon take place. 


Investment 


Falling Equity Yields 


An article on page 798 carries a step further the 
story of the falling return to industry under a regime of 
total war, EPT at 100 per cent, and a stringent revision 
of contract conditions. Despite this downward trend and 
the uncertainties of the past month, May saw a further 





FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY SECURITY 
MOVEMENTS (July 1, 1935=— 100) 


Financial News indices of 20 fixed-interest securities 
(converted to new base) and 30 ordinary shares 








modest improvement in equities. As reflected in the index 
of The Financial News, set out in the attached chart, the 
tise is some 2.8 per cent on the month, and the new level 
is approximately that of February. The less sensitive and 
more comprehensive figures of The Actuaries’ Investment 


Index are not so flattering, for the rise is not much more 
than half as great, and the total index for industrial equities 
of all classes is not quite restored to the level at the end 
of last year. This index brings out very clearly the fact 
that the rise has occurred in the face of falling dividends, 
for, although the yield is now 5.05 against only 5.00 per 
cent at end-December, there would have been a fall but 
for the extravagant jump in the figure for cotton from 3.08 
to 4.54 last month. So far as this index is concerned, the 
modest improvement is due mainly to the revived interest 
in building material shares and oils, partially offset by a 
relapse in coal and home railway stocks. The movement 
in cotton has been helped by better dividends, in marked 
contrast to the general experience, and the yield on this 
group is now approaching normal proportions. Outside 
industrial equities, there is a further rise in insurance shares, 
while fixed interest stocks, as a whole, experienced virtually 
no change on the month. The rather better showing on 
the chart is due to the small rise in the Funds in the middle 
and later part of the month. 


* * * 


A Good Start 


The very modest recoveries of May, detailed above, 
were accompanied by more considerable rises in South 
American securities and by a further substantial advance 
in the securities of companies operating on the fringe of 
the Pacific conflict. This movement has now reached a 
point, in some sections, where about half the fall since 
the entry of Japan into the war has been made good. 
Prices are, in consequence, around levels at which a great 
deal more caution is called for. The volume of business 
showed a slight expansion, and it was continuously reported 
that it was easier to sell a large parcel than to buy even 
a small one. This paucity of stock suggested that it would 
be much easier to secure a further rise than a resumption 
of the fall, and the favourable interpretation placed upon 
events in Russia and Libya, coupled with the news of the 
four-figure raid on Cologne, caused a sharp advance in 
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equities on Monday. Any lingering doubts about the possi- 
bility that the Cologne expedition was merely a tour de 
force were dispelled by repetition of the performance, on 
an almost equal scale, two nights later; and Tuesday saw 
an even more substantial advance, which hoisted the 
industrial ordinary index of The Financial News to the 
highest since the end of the first third of February. At the 
same time, there was a modest recession in fixed interest 
stocks which must have occurred altogether outside the 
Funds, since these were considerably firmer. It is still too 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


| Price Indices | 
| (Dec. 31, 1928= 100) 





Average Yields 
Group and Number | =) =~ =~#=~| |). |. j — 
| April | May 





| 
ot Securities May Dec. | April | Mav May 
| 27, 30, | 28, 26, 27, 28, 26 
1941 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1941 | 1942 | 1982 
! | 
| j 

2}% Consols . | 139-6 | 146-3 | 146-9 | 147-2] 3-20] 3-04] 3-03 
Home Corpns. (4 .-- | 134-4 | 139-2 | 141-8 | 141-8 3°47 3-29 | 3-29 
Ind. Debs.— | 

All Classes (45) 111-5 | 114-3 | 117-9 | 117-9 | 4:29 | 4-03 4-03 
Ind. Preference | | 

All Classes (101) 92-3 | 101-0 | 104-9 | 105-0 | 4-94 4-45 4-44 
Insurance Cos. (10) .. 84-2 | 97-6! 100-8 | 101-4 4-79 | 4-03] 4-00 
Aircraft Mig. (§ 2 48-7] 54-9] 49-5] 49-8! 11-90! 10-91 | 10-81 
Building Mats. (6).... | 60°5 | 66:3) 63-4] 68-9/ 4-78 | 4-38] 4-03 
Coal (8).... veseses | 69°6 | 82-7] 80-7] 78-7 | 8-17 6 -45 6 -47 
Cotton (5)... . } 20-9 29-1} 28-9] 29-2 | 3-09 3-08 4-54 
Oil (4) . : - | 41-7 54-7 | 42°91 48-3) 5-44 5-81 5 +20 
Total (Productwe) (90 | 62°51 620)! 61-2 61-9 6 36 1] 5 «95 
Home Rails (4) .- | 32-6 41-9 | 47-€ 44-8 9-19 7-6] 7-6) 
Total (Distributive) (29) 34°5 49 -3 47 +1 48-6 | 6-21 | 4-87 4°71] 
Total (Misc.) (4 -. | 683 69-8 | 68-3 69-1) 6-21 901 4-92 
industrials 

All Glasses (159).... 49.2 60.7 59.4 60.4 6.29 5.10 5.05 


early to draw any definite conclusions as to the summer 
offensive ; but the first brush has had effects characierised 
as more, than satisfactory by the Prime Minister as regards 
Libya, and which seem to have been similar on the Kharkov 
front. In addition, the heavier bomber raids seem to indicate 
a very definite development towards establishing a real 
second front, which, when supplemented by the American 
effort, should assume a very considerable importance. In 
these circumstances, it is not impossible that the summer 
may bring some revival in Stock Exchange business, with 
a corresponding rise in equity prices, based on the estimated 
effect of hostilities on the duration of the. war 


Unified Stockbroking 
Attention was called in The Economist of April 25th 
to the creation of a joint advisory committee to study 


problems of interest to London and the twenty-two pro- 


vincial exchanges who are members of the Associated. At 
the same time, it was deplored that the Provincial Brokers 
Stock Exchange remained outside the scope of this new 
development, since they were still unable to accept the 
new regulations put forward rather over a year ago, and 
designed to form the basis for unified practice among mem- 
bers of the profession. The disadvantages of bemg ex- 
cluded from the opportunities, which this new body would 
present, of ventilating grievances and participating in the 
remodelling of the profession, were so great that it seemed 
that they must outweigh those arising from the necessity 
of abandoning certain special practices, doubtless well 
adapted to the peculiar circumstances of individual mem- 
bers of the PBSE. It is highly satisfactory that, within a 
fortnight of the announcement, the PBSE had passed, b 
a very substantial majority, resolutions adopting the regu- 
lations of June, 1941, and so placed themselves in a posi- 
tion to participate in the deliberations of i 

mittee. Both London and the Associated exchanges have, 
rightly, attached great importance to the adhesion of the 
PBSE, which represents the large aréas where no trading 
centre exists, and the projected meetings of the committe 
were deferred until Tuesday and Wednesday of this week, 
in order that all three parties could participate in its opera- 


wT the new col 
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tions from their inception. Thus, the creation of the first 
piece of machinery for carrying out the agreement between 
the two major groups has been the occasion of bringi 
in the third, and so crowning the efforts of more than a 
decade of hard work. 


Another Step Forward 


The advisory committee, in its augmented form, is to 
consist of ten members, four from London, four from the 
Associated exchanges, and two representing the PBSE, On 
the basis of membership, the three groups are weighted 
very roughly eleven, three and one. Having regard to the 
decreasing degree of cohesion, the representation is prob- 
ably as just as could be achieved in a body of manageable 
proportions. The first members are the chairmen of the 
London, Liverpool, Glasgow and Manchester exchanges; 
a representative of Leeds—in the absence of the Bristol 
chairman—three other members of the London Committee 
and the Chairman of the PBSE and his Deputy. This body 
will elect its own Chairman annually after a broken period 
of 19 months to January 1, 1944, and the first to hold that 
office is Mr R. B. Pearson, the Chairman of the London 
Committee. Members are elected by the com:nittees of their 
groups and hold office for one year, but there are arrange- 
ments for sending substitutes. Meetings may be convened 
at any time by the Chairman on his own initiative or on 
the request of a majority of the representatives of any of 
the three constituents. It should, thus, be possible for a 
matter of importance to any of these to be discussed by all 
three with the briefest delay. The formation of such a com- 
mittee has been envisaged by those principally interested 
for some years past, but, until agreement had been secured 
on certain essentials, no progress could be made. The new 
regulations last year provide the necessary basis. The joint 
advisory committee is the machinery by which further pro- 
gress is to be achieved, There is no dearth of ideas as to 
the changes necessary. Some of them were conceived long 
ago, others arise directly out of the war or will be pre- 
sented even more acutely by post-war conditions. The com- 
mittee has thus a long job ahead, which will call for imagina- 
tion and a great deal of persuasion. Both in its constitution 
and in its membership there is, however, promise that it is 
not ill equipped for the task. 


Company Notes 


Dunlop Rubber Earnings 


The full accounts of the Dunlop Rubber Company dc 
not greatly alter the story told by the preliminary state- 
ment, discussed in The Economist of May 23rd. The rise 
in the parent company’s tax provision is largely counteracted 
by a fall in the amounts found by subsidiaries and the total 
is still, in round figures, £4,000,000. This includes EPT;, 
and the report is remarkable in that it states the estimated 
amount of the refund coming to the parent, at £564,000, 
subject to tax. No credit is taken for this in the accounts. 
Details for the past three years are set out below. In this 
comparison, the provision of the parent towards tax 
liability for the ensuing year has been deducted from the 
profits of the year in which it is charged. If instead, the net 
addition to tax reserve had been treated as part of the sum 
“earned for ordinary,” the earned percentages would have 
been 30.7, 13.6, and 10.2. The consolidated balance-sheet 
shows important changes, mostly associated with the exten- 
sion of the war to the Pacific. Dunlop Malayan Plantations, 
previously valued at £3,662,634, disappears from the ac- 
count, and instead is included under investments and 
advances. These show a rise of £1,880,667, while in the 
balance sheet of the parent company advances and curren! 
accounts with subsidiaries show a reduction of £798,000, 
caused by the shrinking of trade. Consolidated current 
assets are up by some £2,970,000 to £22,176,000 odd, almost 
£2,500,000 of the rise being in cash and interest free !oans t0 
the Government. There is an increase in net liquid assets 
from {11,215,000 to £13,710,000, while net surplus and 
reserves have increased from [6,931,124 to £7,321,418 
These figures exclude the contingent liability on £2,500,000 
Dunlop Plantations preference capital, nor is this include¢ 
in Sir George Beharrell’s statement that the whole balance- 
sheet value of assets under enemy control is more than 
covered by the specific reserve of £3,250,000. As to ti 
current year, Sir George finds it impossible to give muc® 
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idance. It will evidently be full of difficulties, both as to 
supplies and because trade relations have been cut to 
ribbons. But, from'the shareholders’ standpoint, the effect 
will be cushioned to a considerable extent by a sharp fall 


Years to December $3lst, 


1939 1940 1941 
4 £ t, 
Dunlop Group 
Net profit after deprecia iont 4,154,807 5,022,111 5,045,316 
Non-recurrent itemst ....... 123,392 70,3561 140,047 
Total revenue...... 4,278,199 5,092,472 5,185,363 
RNS 25 ck Vena oe ea e's 861,252 1,666,447 1,510,533 
Pref. divs. paid by subsidiaries 108,516 183,797 87,151 
Appropriations and reservest 195,139 81,198 172,203 


Dunlop Rubber Company 


Ee ere 3,113,292 3,161,030 3,415,476 
meepest Charges ......... em 162,659 159,175 154,780 
Plantations preference div.. 97,500 a 74,427 
Memation ......... os 1,527,474 2,391,880 2,574,620 
Preference dividend..... 225,000 192,187 187,500 
Ordinary shares: 
BNE 56 G50 4% 1,100,659 417,788 424,149 
| Ses ne cies 624,977 416,651 333,321 
SE eee 19-3 10-0 10 -2 
a eae ee 12 10 8 
Investments and contingenciest 448,228 100,000 
Ee 630,874 632,011 622,839 


+ 


Dunlop Rubber Company's proportion. 
+ £248,228 to write down subsidiaries 


in EPT liability, which must in the past three years have 
absorbed a very large part of total profit, possibly something 
of the order of £1,250,000 to £1,500,000 in 1941, for the 
parent company, and a similar amount for the subsidiaries. 


* * * 


Marks and Spencer Economies 


The full accounts of Marks and Spencer, for the year 
to March 31st, throw some light on points raised by the 
preliminary statement, dealt with in The Economist of 
May 9th. As was then suggested, the very sharp fall in 
tax liability was due to a refund from the earlier year, 
while it is now made clear that the almost equally heavy 
drop in profits was, in part, caused by a transfer, whose 
arount is not disclosed, to stock contingency reserve. The 
statutory balance-sheet—regrettably, no consolidated state- 
ment is provided—shows a drop in stock in trade of 
(720,000 to £1,279,000, while cash and debtors are down 
by £862,000, and creditors by £1,188,000. This is eloquent 
testimony to the falling off in trade, which, according to 
the chairman’s statement, has reduced counter footage and 
staff by almost one-half. The funds thus released have been 
invested in gilt-edged securities to the extent of £500,000, 
while £397,000 has gone in additional advances to sub- 
sidiaries. There is no hint as to the use to which these are 
put. Excluding the last item, there is an increase of some 
£107,000 in net liquid assets, and this, together with the 
advances in question, have been financed by a net reduc- 
tion in fixed assets of £36,000, after depreciation, and a rise 
iN reserves and carry forward of some £92,000. There is 
no mention of a stock contingency reserve. The profit has 
owed something to the export corporation, which has done 
good work in America, but, from now, exports will be on a 
limited scale. The company has concentrated upon the 
Provision of utility goods, which would seem to suit its 
pre-war disposition, and, at the same time, the raising of 
the price range has made possible improvements in quality, 
style and taste of the goods offered. It seems probable that 
this year must bring a further reduction in earnings, while 
itis far from clear what the tax provision will be. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether equity earnings can be 
maintained. The “A” ordinary shares of §s. yield, at 
36s, 6d. ex-dividend, some £4 16s. per cent. 


x f * 


Smithfield and Argentine Meat 


The accounts of Smithfield and Argentine Meat for 
1941 show a striking recovery in profits, based on a very 
Considerable expansion in business. Total income is up 
‘rom £64,394 to £151,901, the best since 1934. There is, 
Mowever, a provision of £51,000 against nil for taxation, 
while depreciation receives the customary £25,000. Conse- 
quently, equity earnings amount to £19,884, against a 
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deficit of £15,644, representing a rate of 3.9 per cent against 
nil. The dividend on ordinary stock, which received no 
distribution in 1940, is restored to the 2} per cent paid in 
the two previous years, and it is possible to raise the carry 
forward from £42,671 to £46,930. The improvement is the 
result of two main factors which are discussed fully in the 
statement of the chairman, Sir James Caird. There has been 
a marked increase in slaughtering and in the output of the 
canning department. There has also been an important 
technical development which has succeeded in cheapening 
transport costs. The discovery of a new quick-freezing 
process for boneless meat makes possible a saving of some 
35 per cent of transport and storage space. There is every 
probability, as the chairman points out, that this process 
will come into general use. There have, of course, been 
adverse factors, in particular the difficulty of obtaining tin- 
plate, stores and fuel. Moreover, the considerable capital 
expenditure during the year on equipment and buildings— 
which does not include expenditure on the new freezing 
plant, due to be charged against the expenditure of the 
current year—together with delays in tonnage unloading 
and the weight of taxation, have imposed a considerable 
strain on liquid resources. The strain would have been 
greater but for pre-war purchases in anticipation of such 
a need. That it was stili large is evident from the balance 
sheet, which shows an increase in the bank overdraft from 
£19,455 to £53,859, and a fall in cash holdings from 
£47,329 to £29,642. The scope of the expansion in business 
is reflected in the rise in debtors from £63,919 to £188,388 
and in creditors from £372,380 to £545,425. Stocks have 
risen from £336,152 to £504,094, but the increase in general 
stores from £235,700 to £295,039 is, allowing for the higher 
price level, extremely moderate. The expansion in business 
last year is, of course, the direct result of the development 
of wartime food policy. It is the improvement in the process 
of quick-freezing which is the most encouraging pointer to 
the maintenance of larger profits. The £1 ordinary stock 
at 12s. 6d. offer a yield of £4 1s. 7d. per cent. 


* * * 


Fine Spinners Accounts 


The full accounts of Fine Cotton Spinners, whose pre- 
liminary statement and the cash offer for the Funding Certifi- 
cates were discussed in The Economist of May 30th, show 
total profits of £632,100 against £823,861. Depreciation 
receives £120,000 as before. After meeting the preference 
dividend, equity earnings amount to £92,548, if the pro- 
vision for redemption of funding certificates and of £80,000 
for writing down basic stock, are treated as charges against 
profits. On this basis the 3 per cent ordinary dividend, the 
first since 6 per cent was paid for 1939-40, is covered by 
earnings of 3.4 per cent. There is no transfer to war con- 
tingencies against £200,000, and after crediting £3,128 
profit on sale of investments, the carry forward is raised 
from £178,599 to £194,025. The balance-sheet shows an 
important reduction in surplus liquid assets, for which 
the part payment of preference arrears in cash, provision 
for redemption of funding certificates, and the payment of 
an ordinary dividend, are responsible, from £2,430,959 to 
£2,020,901. There is a decline in both debtors, from 
£1,120,487 to £743,465 and creditors, from £970,120 to 
£825,088, which argues some contraction in business last 
year. Stocks are significantly reduced from £2,142,866 to 
£1,066,75§2, a decline which explains the rise in cash hold- 
ings from £489,204 to £667,881, and a considerable increase 
in net advances to subsidiaries. The advantage which 
shareholders can hope to draw from the reconstruction 
depends, of course, on the trend of business, and the extent 
to which war, and still more post-war, conditions make it 
possible to maintain profits at around the present level. No 
doubt the supply of raw material is the most vital con- 
sideration for the immediate future. The £1 ordinary 
shares, at 9s., yield £6 17s. per cent. 








The urgent necessity of recovering waste paper from 
every possible source has been recognised by the forma- 
tion of the Waste Paper Recovery Association, under the 
auspices of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association and 
other newspaper societies. In a very large number of 
cases, books, vouchers, documents, etc., are held for a 
longer period than is legally necessary. The Association 
are anxious that secretaries and accountants of com- 
panies should get into touch with them for advice on 
these points, as well as information as to the collection 
and disposal of waste paper (Central 1345). 




































































THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 


CAPITAL (PAID-UP)- £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 


Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agencies 
The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 
Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


London / 117/122, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
Branches | 28, CHARLES 11 STREET, HAYMARKET, §&.W.1 


Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


(Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government) throughout Australia 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Tasmania. 
Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia, 8,894 Agencies at 
Post Offices in Australia. 
Aa at 30th June, 1941:—General Bank Balances 
Savings Bank Balances 
Note Issue Department 
Rural Credits Department ... 
Other items ons nen 


£130,752,179 
150,553,865 
77,144,818 
2,389,454 
19,795,646 


£380,635,862 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lendon Office: 8 OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of members 
is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by Ordinance 
No. 6 of 1929 of the Coiony.) 

AUTHORISED CAPITAL - «= «= = $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID-.UP - « $20,000,000 

{STERLING - «= « £6,500,000 
RESERVE FUNDS | LonGKONG CURRENCY $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 


Head Office, HONGKONG, 
temporarily transferred to 

LONDON OFFICE, 9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3. 
Acting Chief Manager: A. Morssz. 


ES AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
a THE FAR EAST, Bic. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED 
® Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a Company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, ts 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Peal! particulars may be had on application. 


Head Office: 
EDINBURGH 


ESTO. 


SCOTLAND 


1825 





LONDON OFFICES: 37 Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18-20 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken, including Foreign 
Exchange, Trustee and Executry business. 











ONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 
Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C.2 
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NATIONAL BANK OF 
LIMITED. 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda, 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.¢2 
BRANCHES: 
Delhi 
Kandy 
Karachi 
Lahore 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 


INDIA 


Adeg and 

Aden Point 
Amritsar 
Bombay 
Caleutta 
Cawnpore 
Chittagong 
Cochin (S. India) 
Colombo 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business, 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken, 


Tuticorin 
Zanzibar 
Kisumu ) 
Mombasa 
Nairobi 
Nakuru } 
Entebbe \ 
Jinja 
Kampala } 


Tanganyika Territory, 
£4,000,000 


Kenya 
Colony 
British 

E.A, 


Uganda 





Seeteee 2-t 2: 
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You can purchase 


Bh Savings Bends 
Easy Fay snents 


WITH VALUABLE LIFE COVER 
through the 
GRESHAM LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
Head Office: 188-190 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


r particulars 
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REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - _£13,000,000 | 
ASSETS EXCEED - -  ~-  £77,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - £140,000.000 


(1941 Accounts) 





CITY OF PORT ARTHUR 


FIVE PER CENT DEBENTURES 
The City of Port Arthur announces that the INTEREST 
COUPONS of the above-mentioned Debentures maturing 
Ist July, 1942, may be PRESENTED on and after th 


17th June, 1942, between the hours of 10 and 2 o’clock (Satu- 
days excepted) at the Bank of Montreal, 47 Threadneedke 
Street, E.C, 2. 

Three clear days required for examination. 

Lists may be obtained on application at the Bank. 





MIDLAND ELECTRIC CORPORATION FOR POWER 
DISTRIBUTION LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the 3} per cent First Mortgage Debenture Stoc, 
1965-73, of the Company will be CLOSED from the 16th 
30th June, 1942, both dates inclusive, for the preparation d 
Interest Warrants. 

Warrants will be posted on the 29th June, 1942. 

By Order of the Board, 
C. HEATHCOCK, Managing Director. 

Toll End Road, Tipton. 30th May, 1942 





eS 


AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 


At a Meeting of the Board of Directors held on Tuesdaj 
the 2nd June, 1942, the following Resolutions were passed:- 
It was resolved that dividend be paid on the 1st July, 194 
on the 175,000 Cumulative Preference Shares of {£1 each a 
the rate of 5} per cent. per annum for the six months from the 
Ist January, 1942, to the 30th June, 1942. ' 
It was resolved that the Preference Share Transfer books © 
the Company be closed from the 17th June to the 30th Ju 
1942, inclusive. 
By Order of the Board, 
E. ODDS, Secretary. 
Grantham, 2nd June, 1942. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


Industry and Trade 


Aircraft Production 


Before the two devastating raids on German industrial 
centres, there was a tendency to belittle the efficiency of the 
pomber as an instrument of economic warfare. The size of 
the bomber fleet was considered inadequate, and its em- 

ent has been spasmodic and subject to prolonged 
interruption by unfavourable weather in the winter, and by 
short nights in the summer. Moreover, the view had been 
ressed that while the deficiency in numbers could be 
rectified in time, the defence against the night bomber 
would become efficient to the point of rendering large-scale 
operations increasingly unprofitable. The significance of the 
two raids lies not only in their destructive effect, but also 
in the proof they provide of the increased striking power 
of the RAF, and of its ability to strike hard into Germany’s 
industrial vitals without an unduly high proportion of loss, 
during a short summer night. In fact, the results of the 
two raids are highly encouraging, especially as the balance 
of aircraft production has now swung decisively to the side 
of the United Nations. But the bombing of Germany’s in- 
dustrial centres can only become decisive when sorties of 
upwards of 1,000 can be made with a measure of regularity. 
This, as Mr Churchill pointed out in the House of Com- 
mons on Tuesday, is not yet possible. The very fact that 
impressive results can be achieved by large-scale and regular 
sorties emphasises the need for yet greater efforts in pro- 
duction. Moreover, the bomber is not the only type needed 
in ever-growing numbers. Great strides have been made in 
the production of aircraft, and in the training of crews, in 
securing the right types in the right proportions, in secur- 
ing “ balance ” between numbers and quality, and in Anglo- 
American collaboration. Across the Atlantic, production is 
rising by leaps and bounds. But further improvement is pos- 
sible under all these headings. Indeed, there are still many 
shortcomings in the balance of types and in the organisation 
of production that can and must be rectified. Certain 
specialised types of proved value in air warfare are still 
not available at all, while others are seriously deficient 
in numbers, or of inferior quality, and there are still indica- 
tions in this country of lack of synchronisation in the pro- 
duction of parts, and in their flow to the assembly shops. 


* * * 


Regional Production Boards 


It is a setback that the reorganisation of the regional 
boards has been delayed by Mr Lyttelton’s visit to the 
United States. Moreover, since the publication of the report 
of the Citrine Committee, together with the Government’s 
proposals of action, criticism has been directed by employers’ 
federations and trade unions against the decision of the 
Government to ask for the resignation of the industrial 
members of the boards. These consisted of three representa- 
tives of employers and three representatives of labour in each 
region, and they have hitherto provided both the chairman 
and the vice-chairman of the boards. The point at issue appa- 
rently is whether or not employers and workpeople should 
be represented on the executive committees of the boards. 
The Citrine Committee suggested that the committees 
should be composed of the regional controller, two vice- 
chairmen (one representing employers and the other labour), 
and representatives of the three Supply Departments and of 
the Ministry of Labour. But the Government is understood 
to hold the view that, at least to begin with, they should 
consist only of officials. There is much to be said, admittedly, 
for the need for “ preserving an independent point of view 
in the work of the boards,” which was emphasised by the 
Citrine Committee and is now being echoed by industrial- 
ists. But it is very questionable indeed whether the only 
Way to secure “independence” is by bringing industrial 
Members into the executive committees, straight away. In- 
deed it is an odd vocabulary which regards Government 
officials as “ dependent” in contrast to the “ independence ” 
of “representative industrialists.” 


* * * 


Fuel Rationing in Abeyance 


While the Government has accepted in principle the 
Substance of the Beveridge plan as the most practical and 
effective method of rationing the consumption of domestic 

el, it has unfortunately decided to hold it in reserve, 
Pending the outcome of a publicity campaign, in which 


Mr Churchill is to be one of the speakers, designed to 
secure an equivalent voluntary reduction in consumption. 
The scheme adopted for introduction, if this “should at 
any stage become necessary,” is a points rationing scheme ; 
one cwt. of coal or coke equals 5 therms of gas, I00 units 
of electricity or 2 gallons of paraffin. There is to be a 
household ration and a personal ration. The personal ration 
is 7} cwts. a year for all persons, and supplementary rations 
may be given for special needs. The household ration varies 
with the number of habitable rooms and with locality, to 
allow for climatic variations. The scale is given below: — 


HOUSEHOLD RATION PER YEAR 
(In terms of Coal) 


No. Scotland South 

of and North of Midlands of 
Rooms England England 

cwts, cwts. cwts. 
1 40 30 25 
2 45 35 30 
3 55 45 35 
4 60 50 40 
5 70 55 45 
6 75 60 50 
7 85 70 55 


In the case of houses with more than seven habitable rooms 
—these amount to only 15 per cent ef the total—the house- 
hold ration will be based on the number of residents, but 
no extra allowances will be given unless there are at least 
four residents. It is expected that the ration will involve 
no reduction for about a quarter of the existing households. 
But it is difficult to reconcile the ration scales with para- 
graph 16 of the scheme, which provides that 

if any householder satisfies the local fuel overseer that his 

previous consumption was not unduly high, it will not be 

cut by more than 33} per cent. 
This overriding provision is clearly a special concession 
to the larger households, to those who have consumed 
expansively in the past, and is therefore to be condemned, 
especially as there is already provision for the granting of 
supplementary rations for special needs. Presumably, in 
order to prevent a switch-over from coal and gas to 
electricity beyond the capacity of the electricity supply 
industry, consumption in any household during a half-year 
must not exceed that in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. All administrative preparations will be made 
to enable the scheme to be introduced at short notice ; 
meanwhile the restrictions on the delivery of solid fuels 
are to be maintained. 


* * * 


Black Market Prosecutions 


With the April statistics of prosecutions under the 
Food Control Order, the Ministry of Food has published 
figures showing the general incidence of penalties. This step 
is timely, indeed, overdue. The actual figures are hearten- 
ing in that they show the majority of the penalties inflicted 
to be of relatively small intensity, and, presumably, the 
punishment fits the crime. Of the 2,323 successful cases in 
April, 184 were dismissed under the Probation of Offenders 
Act; fines of £1 and under were inflicted in 797 cases ; 
fines between £1 and £5 in 826 cases ; fines between £5 and 
£10 in 246 cases ; fines between {10 and £20 in 106 cases ; 
and fines exceeding £20 in 108 cases, while in 56 cases 
sentences of imprisonment were imposed. The 2,487 prose- 
cutions were undertaken against 278 wholesalers, 989 re- 
tailers, and 1,056 “other offenders.” Offences against the 
Maximum Prices Orders, and of supplying or obtaining 
foodstuffs without proper authority, are the types of offence 
most common. The Ministry of Food now appears to be 
adept at catching the small fry swimming in the black 
market pool, but the Board of Trade has announced the 
intention, through ex-Superintendent Yandell, who became 
Chief Enforcement Officer this week, to catch the “ big fish.” 
Mr Yandell’s interest in the petty type of offence is small, 
but he is determined to stamp out large-scale black market- 
ing. The Ministry of Food and the Board of Trade each 
can teach the other. Morally, it is as important to stamp out 
the smallest transgression as the largest. But since the 
largest transgression causes most disruption, the greatest 
effort should be concentrated in its detection. It would be 
of interest if the Board of Trade were to publish figures 
of prosecutions as the Ministry of Food does. 
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Bakers’ Subsidy 


It is the policy of the Ministry of Food to keep down 
prices of certain essential foods by means of subsidies. 
One of the most important of these foods is bread, and the 
price has been reduced from an average of 8d. per 
quartern loaf immediately before the war, to 8d. The price 
of flour to bakers was controlled on September 3, 1939, at 
22s. per sack of 280 Ibs., and increased in May, 1940, to 
25s. 6d. The first subsidy to bakers was granted in 
December 1940, at the rate of 4d. for each quartern loaf 
baked and sold at 8d. In October last year the price of 
flour was raised to 33s. 3d. per 280 lb. sack, the price 
of bread was stabilised at 8d., and bakers were subsidised 
at the rate of 7s. 9d. per sack of flour—the whole extent 
of the rise in price. This subsidy, however, took the place 
of the original one of 4d. per quartern loaf. At the same 
time an additional temporary subsidy at the rate of 3d. 
per loaf was granted to bakers for a limited period pending 
evidence on the cost of baking and distributing bread, in 
support of their claim for this additional subsidy. An in- 
vestigation was made and figures agreed between a firm of 
accountants apponted by the National Association of 
Master Bakers and the Director of Costings in the Ministry 
of Food. As a result, the Ministry has come to the con- 
clusion that no justification exists for the extra subsidy of 
$d. per loaf, and it believes that prices could be maintained 
without the 3d. grant. The bakers, on the other hand, insist 
that the costings are based on averages and that some 
bakers could not produce and sell bread at the present 
price without subsidisation. In view of the results of the 
investigation it would be a pity if the Minister were per- 
suaded by bakers to continue the subsidy. 


* * t 


Pencils Controlled 


A Board of Trade Order has decreed that from June 
I, 1942, pencils are to be manufactured in a limited number 
of degrees and colours and unpolished. Few will regret 
the passing of the fancy pencil of “novelty” shape and 
colour ; the advertisers’ gift pencil of low quality lead and 
high quality paint and polish will be a small loss even to a 
drab war time world. The small ornate pencil which used to 
dangle by a piece of bright cord from our ball programmes 
has been lost to us these many months and the pencil is 
coming into its own as a tool of a trade or perhaps of several 
trades. The more recent development of the pencil cannot 
be regarded as progress in either a utilitarian or an aesthetic 
sense. The pencil with the rubber top which always fell off 
nd was lost, the inefficient, propelling pencil for which 
refills were often not obtainable and the empty cases of 
which clutter up all our desks, the bridge pencil, the point 
of which seldom survived the rubber, will all pass unwept. 
If the raw materials of pencils are to be limited, the needs 
of the accredited pencil users must be safeguarded. The 
draughtsman must have his hard pencil to draw the lines of 
infinitesimal marking. The staff officer must have the 
coloured pencils to mark his map in such a way that he 
knows at a glance the course of the battle. The censorial and 
editorial blue pencil must not be crowded off the market by 
the free distribution pencil advertising Buggin’s Beer. If 
the interest of legitimate pencil users is fully safeguarded 
the control of pencils is both timely and welcome. 


* * * 


Mexico’s Raw Materials 


’ 


Mexico is potentially one of the world’s richest sources 
of raw materials. Hitherto development has been hampered 
in agriculture, controlled mainly by Mexicans, by the lack 
of capital and transport facilities, and in the production of 
minerals, controlled almost exclusively by foreign capital, 
by political instability. Mexico’s entry into the war is likely 
to usher in a period of rapid economic expansion. Discus- 
sions between the American and Mexican Governments, 
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aiming at an immediate increase of Mexico’s raw materi] 
production with the help of United States’ capital, haye 
already reached an advanced stage. 


x 


There are two agricultural products which Mexico yjjj 
be able to supply without delay. They are henequen, , 
hard hemp fibre, and guayule, a cabbage-like rubber plant, 
The production of henequen, which can be used as a syb. 
stitute for Manila hemp and sisal, has fluctuated betweeg 
80,000 and 125,000 long tons per annum in recent years, 
a quantity which roughly equals the combined sisal outpy: 
of East Africa. Guayule production reached about 4,50 
long tons in 1941, a figure which is expected to be doubled 
from existing cultivations within the next year or so, A 
silk industry could be established without difficulty ; goj 
and climate are unusually favourable, wild mulberry 
trees are abundant, and Allied supplies are short, 
Mexico’s chief contribution to the raw material pool of the 
United Nations, however, will consist of minerals. Ip 
recent years, production has been below capacity, largely 
because of political instability. For several centuries, Mexico 
has been the world’s largest silver producer; in 1941, output 
was 80 million ounces, against 105 millions in 1930. Mineral 
oils and non-ferrous metals are produced in large quantities, 
Oil production has been depressed since 1938 as a result 
of the expropriation of the foreign companies in that year, 
In 1941, output amounted to 43,837,000 barrels, compared 
with nearly 47 million barrels in 1937. Among metals, lead 
and zinc are by far the most important. Lead production 
fell from 248,000 metric tons in 1929 to 155,000 tons last 
year, zinc from 174,000 to 1§5,000 tons, and copper from 
86,600 to 49,000 tons. In addition, Mexico supplies sub- 
stantial quantities of other metals such as antimony, 
quicksilver, molybdenum and cadmium, as well as small 
quantities of tungsten, chrome and tin, all of which are 
essential raw materials of the munitions industries. With 
assistance from the United States, the output of many 
materials can rapidly be increased. Since July, 1941, the 
whole surplus of Mexico’s strategic minerals supplies has 
been acquired by the United States Metals Reserve 
Company under an agreement which runs until the end of 
this year. Although this agreement only provides for the 
payment of “current market prices,” it has had a marked 
effect on production. Arrangements which bring Mexico 
within the Allied sphere of active development will greatly 
intensify the rising trend of production. 


Domestic Pottery 


The quantities of household pottery on sale in recent 
months have been extremely small, and prices have risen 
inordinately. Kitchen cups and saucers, which before the 
war fetched 6d., were recently selling at three and four times 
that price. An aitempt had been made to deal with the 
problem of supplies by permitting the supply, outside the 
quota, of plain undecorated pottery. The Domestic Pottery 
(Manufacture and Supply) Order (S. R. and O. No. 1038), 
which came into force on June Ist, prohibits the manufac- 
ture of domestic pottery except under Board of Trade 
licence, and manufacturers and suppliers must comply with 
such directions as the Board may issue regarding the manu- 
facture, supply and acquisition of these articles. On June Ist 
the Limitation of Supplies Order ceased to apply to pottery, 
and manufacture is now limited to a list of relatively 
essential articles such as cups, saucers, plates and teapots. 
These articles will be manufactured only in plain white or 
light ivory, undecorated and unembossed, and will be m 
three grades, “ A,” “B,” and “C,” for which prices have 
been fixed. For example, cups and saucers will be 114d, 
10}d., and 1od., according to category. The Order will fulfil 
the twofold function of releasing pottery decorators for 
other work, and of bringing pottery prices back to within 
the reach of the average consumer. It is estimated that 
90,000,000 cups are broken annually in household use, while 
the percentage of breakages is highest in catering establish- 
ments. It is hoped that by a further 20 per cent cut m 
exports in August it will be possible to put 80,000,000 pieces 
of utility crockery on the home market, to which it 8 
expected that the plastics trade will be able to add another 
10,000,000 pieces. An appeal is being made to the public 
to economise in their purchases of -« crockery, and 
particularly to buy piece by piece as need arises, and no 
to buy whole sets. The utility pottery is not expected to be 
in full supply until August, but control of similar goods 
apply from June roth on a class “A” basis. 
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June 6, 1942 


COMPANY MEETING 
eae 


SMITH’S POTATO CRISPS (1929) 


LIMITED 


SIR HERBERT MORGAN’S SPEECH 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of Smith’s Potato Crisps 
(1929), Limited, was held, on the 3rd instant, in London. 


Sir Herbert Morgan, K.B.E,. (the chairman), in the course of his 
speech said: After making handsome provision for taxation of 
{132,203 we have left a net profit for the year of £80,065 as 
against the corresponding figure of £78,519 for the previous year. 
We are proposing the same dividend as last year and also the 
This fact I have no doubt you will accept a: 
the best proof that can be offered of the continued success of your 
company, which yearly grows from strength to strength. 
sirength of our position is very conclusive proof of the value of 


same cash bonus. 


our company to the community. 


While we have been subject to limitations I should like to place 
on record that because of the essential and highly concentrated food 
value of our product, the many Government departments we are 
concerned with have treated us with fairness and justice. 
Your board—and we feel the 
shareholders as well—are proud of a company which has created 
a national article of diet, the value of which is such that it plays 
amore important part in these critical times than ever before, in 


helpful to those deserving help. 


assisting to feed the people. 


It must be remembered that Smith’s Crisps, compared to the 
ordinary potato, are more nutritious and produce more heat and 
Smith’s Potato Crisps are 92 per cent. solid food—the 
Crisps contain 33 per cent. 
of fats owing to the fine oil in which they are cooked. All the 
mineral salts are preserved, encased in oil—and remember, our 
Not only are they supreme in value as food, 
but their nature is such that they exactly suit the lives of millions 


energy. 
ordinary boiled potato 18 per cent. 


Crisps do not fatten. 


of people living under war conditions. 
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UNIVERSAL DEMAND 


Our consumers represent every section of the public, particularly 


His Majesty’s Forces and the British workers. 
Air Force and the British workers deserve very special considera- 
tion in everything concerning 
energy, skill and determination of the nation. 


The Army, Navy, 


food. They represent the 


If I may express 


their 


a very personal view, I believe that the mass of the workers of 


this country, while 


welcoming direction and a reasoned presenta- 


tion of the necessity for their own individual output, are sometimes 


over-preached to. 
to the stimulation of 


need. 


The 


They are Rastern Counties. 


England. 


serving—a useful, necessary and national cause, 
year they have continued to put all they know into their work. 


Most of the urges which have been applied 
greater output are accepted by the vast majority 
of men and women with enthusiasm. They must not be deadened 
ind confused by too many exhortations from too many sources for 
too many purposes. 

So far as our own staff is concerned, the full knowledge of the 
purpose they serve in producing our particular form of food for 
those engaged in the war effort, gives them all the incentive they 
They like to feel they are serving—and believe they are 


In this difficult 


A HOME-GROWN PRODUCT 


To us, it is cause for pride that the potato which we produce 
as Smith’s Potato Crisps not only is a home-grown product, but is 
largely grown by ourselves in the wonderfully fertile soil of the 
As you know, not only have we our own farms 
of upwards of 10,000 acres, which make an important contribu- 
tion to our particular product, but we are also growing under 
contract potatoes on large areas of the finest farming land in 
Naturally, it will be understood that our estate, which 


is administered under the most scientific principles, is not limited 


to the growing of potatoes. 
contribution to the country’s food supplies in wheat, barley, oats, 
sugar beet and live stock—pigs, sheep, and cattle. 

In the history of the company we have always had full support 
from the hundreds of thousands of distributors who supply our 
Crisps, and we again thank them. 
Trade, carry on in face of increasing difficulties, but maintain 
their position as valuable servants of the public. 


It also makes a very substantial 


Our old allies, the Licensed 


The report was unanimously adopted. 





RECORDS and 


EXCHANGES 


London 


Note : all dealings are for cash 


STOCK 


THE generally cheerful conditions at. the 
end of last week were fully maintained in 
the early part of the current week on the 
news of the latest air offensive against 
Germany and the reports from Libya and 
Russia. Small improvements were genera! 
throughout the markets, but turnover 
failed to expand, although there was rather 
more activity in South American bonds. 
Fair business in the gilt-edged market occa- 
sloned several improvements among the 
medium dated stocks, among which 3 per 
cent Savings Bonds 1955/65 gained } on 
Tuesday. Among irredeemable issues 3} 
per cent Conversion was particularly firm, 
but Old Consols and Local Loans after 
casing y; on Friday remained steady. 
Interest in the foreign bond market was 
centred on South American securities, 
buying of stock in short supply raising 
Prices sharply, The news of increased 
Copper output occasioned a spurt in 
Chilean issues on Tuesday, most issues 
tising 2 points, while Brazilian loans were 

_ throughout on_ steady support. 
Mexico’s declaration of war led to some 
lying of the 5 per cent loan of 1899, 
Which after earlier gains rose 1} points on 
uesday, while the 6 per cent Treasury 

ds also showed marked improvement. 
¢ home rail market was inactive, and 
‘part from a gain of } for GW ordinary 
a the reopening and 4 for Southern 
€tred, prices were generally unaltered. 
Brazilian rail issues provided the chief 
interest in the foreign rai! market, the 4 per 


cent Leopoldina debenture rising 4 points 
before the week-end, while the 54 per cent 
preference stock advanced 2 points at the 
reopening, and San Paulo ordinary a point 
on Tuesday. There was little of interest 
in Argentine rails, but among Canadian 
Pacific stocks the 4 per cent preference 
rose 1} on Tuesday. Some enquiry for 
short-dated funds raised prices slightly, 
while Peruvian bonds were particularly 
strong in midweek. 


* 


There was a little more activity in the 
industrial market than of late, where the 
upward trend of prices is a reflection of the 
marked shortage of stock rather than con- 
tinued buying. Among brewery shares 
Courage advanced Is. at the reopening, 
while Distillers were slightly easier, but 
prices in general showed little change. 
‘Tobacco issues, however, were firm through- 
out, BAT advancing 4 on Tuesday after 
earlier gains, and Carreras “A” 3's, while on 
Friday Imps rose 35. A gain of 74 for Leyland 
was the largest movement in a quiet motor 
and aircraft section where Morris was a 
little better. Tilling and Dennis Bros., 
however, weakened slightly before the 
week-end. In the heavy industrial group 
colliery issues were neglected, Bolsover 
and Stavely both weakening - slightly, 
but prices generally moved within narrow 
limits where changed. In midweek, 
however, Shipley Colliery lost 1s. 3d. 
Shipping issues enjoyed several small 
improvements, but business was quiet 
throughout. Textile shares were firm on 
steady provincial support, and gains, while 
small, were widespread and persistent, 
British Celanese Second preference reach- 
ing its highest level for several years. In 
the miscellaneous section, Emmies and 


STATISTICS 


Turner & Newall both advanced at the 
reopening, while the following day Harrods 
rose js. Building material shares were 
prominent in midweek, and textile issues 
continued to advance strongly. 


* 


Apart from some buying from the Cape 
at the reopening the kaffir market was 
rather quiet. Changes were few, Crown 
Mines rising } on Monday when Rand 
Mines recovered Friday’s loss of the same 
amount, while West Wit. Areas advanced 
|. Despite the lack of enquiry the rubber 
market was steady, a number of small 
gains being registered. - The shortage of 
stock restricted business in the tea market, 
prices remaining strong on steady demand. 
Activity in the oil market was restricted to 
the leading issues, Anglo-Iranian advancing 
‘ Shell and Burmah each 7; at the 
reopening. The next day Anglo-Iranian 
jumped ; and Shell 3%. while other issues 
were also marked up slightly. The main- 
tenance of the Shell dividend left prices 
largely unaltered, but in the tea and rubber 
markets prices continued to improve in 
midweek. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


ee 
7 a Security Indices 
1942 Bargains | Dar 
inS.E. | 1941 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 
May 2 | 2,982 2802 | 78-7 | 134-7 - 
29 2,690 2519 | 78-7 | 134-7 
J ] 3,260 | 2406 | TW91 | 134-5 
2 2,876 2,406 79-5 134 +5 
ie 3,280 2473 | 79:3 | 134-5 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 
shares, 1942 highest, 81:4 (Jan. 12); lowest, 74-8 
Mar. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1942; highest, 135-¢ 
Apr. 29); lowest, 152-2 (Jan. 5) 
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New York 


AFTER the dull conditions which had pre- 
vailed on Wall Street before the Memorial 
Day holiday, there was a sharp improve- 
ment on Monday. Gains of a point and 
more were spread over many industrial 
issues, Chrysler and Montgomery Ward 
both reaching new high levels for the year. 
The following day, however, the failure of 
the market to respond more strongly to the 
war news led to some lightening of specu- 
lative commitments, but despite small losses 
no weakness was apparent. Better war 
news in midweek failed to produce any 
appreciable recovery. 


New York Prices 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 


(1935-36 = 100) 


WEEKLY AVERAGES 








| 1942 = | | 

\-——_— ——| May | May | May 

| Low | High | 13, | 20, | 27, 

| April | Jan. | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

| 29 | 14 | 
347 Industrials ....| 62-4 | 75-0 | 64-0 | 64-4 | 66-4 
32 Rails .......... 59 4c) 71-00) 60-0 | 59-4 | 60-6 
40 Utilities........ | 53-1 | 67 -4a) 56-2 | 57-6 | 58-5 
419 Stocks ........ | 60-8 | 73-3 | 62-5 | 63-0 | 64-8 
Av. yield* ........ [8 40% |7 -47(d) 8 -18%)7 -779% 7 -47% 

| % | 
* 50 Common Stocks. 

(a) Jan. 7. (0) Feb. 4. ) May 20. (d) May 27. 


COMMODITY 


Paper Control.—The Control of Paper 
(No. 46) Order, which came into force on 
May 31st, consolidates previous Orders 
relating to the maximum prices chargeable 
for waste paper-making materials. A few 
minor adjustments have beeh made of 
certain categories of waste paper, and old 
manilla and sisal ropes. Provision has been 
made for fixing maximum prices by direc- 
tion for any new categories of waste paper 
which are not included in the schedule to 
the Order. 


Export Control.—By the Export of 
Goods (Control) (No. 25) Order, which 
comes into force on June 16th, licences will 
be required to export trunks and suitcases 
wholly or mainly of metal ; buffalo pickers : 
and clocks and clock movements. The 
existing control in respect of knitted, netted 
or crocheted goods wholly or mainly of 
wool is extended to cover similar goods 
made wholly or mainly of wool and cotton. 


Argentina’s Grain.—The final official 
estimates of Argentina’s grain and linseed 
crops were published recently. The figures 
are given below with the final estimates for 
1939-40 and 1940-41, for comparison : — 


Final Second Final 
000s Estimates Estimates Estimates 
1939-40 1940-41 1941-42 1941-42 
Wheat 
Ors. 480 Ibs. 14,928 33,948 28,468 28,009 
Oats— 
Ors. 320 Ibs. 6,023 3,719 3,242 3,105 
Barley— 
Ors. 400 Ibs. 4,680 4,332 2,106 2,035 
Rye— 
Ors. 480 Ibs. 1,587 975 733 644 
Linseed- 
Metric tons. . 1,014 1,460 1,670 1,600 


Fruit and Vegetables—The Minister of 
Food has made the Fresh Fruit and 
Vegetables (Restriction on Dealing) Order, 
which will come into force on a day 
appointed by the Minister. The Order 
requires that wholesalers, selling agents and 
buying agents are to be licensed on that 
day; prescribes the wholesale channels 
through which controlled and uncontrolled 
produce may be marketed ; and prescribes 
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DaILy AVERAGE OF 50 COMMON STOCKS 


| | 


May | Ma May | Ma May | May 
21 22 23 | 25 26 27 

: 
80-9 | 80-8 | 80-7 80-5 80-6 82-4 
1942 High: 91-2, Jan. 5. Low: 75-2, April 28. 


Total share dealings: May 28, 354,000 ; 
May 29, 248,000; May 30, Memorial Day ; 


June 1, 309,000; June 2, 316,000; 
June 3, 334,000. 
* Two-hour session. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
June 6, 1942 Capital versions Money 
f f f 
To Shareholders only 140,000 140,000 
By Permission to Deal 140,000 269,725 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 809. 
Including Excluding 
Year? Conversions Conversions 
4 4 

1942 747,518,144 743,516,085 
1941.. 707,987,547 659,452,965 


Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Year? U.K, ex. U.K. Countries 
é £ £ 
1942 743,279,289 199,308 37,488 
1941 656,830,626 2,622,339 Nu 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.). 
Yeart Deb. Pref. Ord. 
/ £ { 
re 737,320,619 531,913 5,663,553 
1941 656,525,715 166,960 2,760,290 
+ Includes Government issues to May 26, 1942, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 


permission to deal has been granted. 


AND 


the records of transactions in fresh fruit and 
vegetables, which are to be kept by growers 
and distributors. The Order applies only 
to dealings otherwise than by retail in all 
fresh fruit and vegetables, except potatoes 
and carrots. 


Knitted Goods Exports.—Two commit- 
tees have been appointed by the Board of 
Trade to advise on the release for export 
of knitted woollen goods. One committee, 


under the chairmanship of Mr Thow 
Munro, will act for Scotland, and 
the other, with Mr. L. R. Allen as 


chairman, will act for all other exporters 
of knitted goods. 


Lace Concentration.—A scheme for con- 
centrating the production of the _ lace 
manufacturing industry has been approved 
by the Board of Trade. The 60 or so firms 
are to be concentrated into one corporation, 
known as British Lace Furnishings, Ltd. 
Closed firms will receive a share of the 
profits and a care and maintenance grant. 





Industrial Caterers——Firms engaged in 
organising and operating canteens in war 


**THE ECONOMIST" SENSITIVE 
PRICE INDEX 








(1935= 100) 
wlaldas liens Ap bes iatnasaie oi 5 —— 
| May M ly | June | June June 
[oe eee oe ek 
1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 
Crops ............} 115.7] 115.7 | 115.7 | 115.7 | 115.7 
Raw materials ~ of 292.7 | 192.7 172.7 172.7 | 172.7 
Complete Index... .| 141.3 | 141.3 141.3 | 141.3 | 141.3 
; ii Deonieenienemesianneeid 2 
| Mar. Aug. | June | May | May 
ia ta ts ) ST oe 
1937*| 1939 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 


1 147.9| 92.2| 108,5| 115.8 | 115.7 

207.3 | 122.9 | 171.7 | 172.7 | 172.7 

175.1 | 106.4 | 136.3 | 141.4 | 141.3 
| 


COND cn ees s se 
Raw materials F 
Complete Index.... 


* Highest level 





reached during 1932-37 recovery. 


INDUSTRY 
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1942 


Funding Loan 3 per cent 1959-69,— 7), 
Treasury give notice that they have Created 


further 3 per cent Funding L 
to a nominal amount of £120 


Oan 195 
(000,000, ay 


have issued the new stock to the Nation) 
Debt Commissioners as an investment for 
the balances held by the Commissioners @ 
behalf of the funds of the Savings Bank 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLy 


Owen 
800,000 


(Thomas) 


and Co.—Issue g 
1s. Ordinary shares at 


par and 


£50,000 6 per cent First Mortgage Redeem, 


able Debenture Stock at 


par, 


consent has been obtained. 


Transport Services 


Bs Teasury 


Limited.—lIssue of 


200,000 §s. Ordinary shares to ordinary 
shareholders at par in the proportion o 
one share for every seven Ordinary share 
held on May 2oth. 


CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 


British Oil 


and Cake 


Mills. — The 


£598,000 outstanding 4} per cent Deben 


ture Stock is to be redeemed at 


cent on December 31, 1942. 


110 pet 


Shorter Comments 


Canadian Pacific Rly. 
in April 
earnings $3,556 ($3,149). 


earnings 


$20,622 ($1 


($000s).—Gross 


6,655), net 


Aggregate grow 


earnings Jan. 1-April 30 $78,267 ($62,067), 
agg. net earnings $13,540 ($11,070). 


NEWS 


factories under 
Order, 1940, 
Society of 


the Factories (Canteens) 


have formed 
Caterers to 


Industry. 


the National 


Mr 


H. J. R. Stent, of Barker’s (Contractors), 
Ltd., is president of the Society, and M 
Arthur Lawson, formerly of the Board of 
Trade, has been appointed secretary. A 
national joint industrial council has been 
set up to provide the machinery for joint 


action 


between 


the 


employees in the industry. 


employers 
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May | May 
12, | 2%, 
1942 | 1942 


to > 


110.6 | 1118 
99.1 | 99.1 
96.2} 915 

130.7 | 130.7 

119.3 | 119.0 


110.9 | 1108 
152.6 | 152.6 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
(1927= 100) 
Mar Aug May 
31, 30, 26, 
| 1937*| 1939 | 1941 
Cereals and Meat ..| 93.0} 66.9] 98.1 
Other food. . } 0.4| 61.1] 93.4 
rextiles |} 74.2] 54.3 92.0 
Minerals : }113.2) 95.4} 129.6 
Miscellaneous 87.0} 77.6 | 113.0 
| i 
Complete Index....| 87.2| 70.3 | 104.9, 
1913=100 . 119.9| 96.8 | 144.3 
° Highest level reached during 1932 


NUMBER OF FOOD PROSECUTIONS 








Oct., 1939-Dec., 1940! 10,598 


37 recovery. 


— 


| Prosecu- Number Percentage 
tions Successful | Suce 
10,043 948 
Total 1941........ | 29,329 27,475 93°17 
iateaiaiiie nied ae i acela sich dl ——e 
April, 1941...... 2,300 2,199 956 
May et hc | 2,537 2,410 94 +9 
June ees | 2,762 2,627 95:1 
July Seta, | 2,846 2,679 94:1 
eee 2,524 2,336 92°5 
September ,, ..... | 2,501 2,280 91:2 
October ,, ......| 3,130 2,887 92:2 
November ,, ......| 2,400 2,228 92°8 
December ,, ....-. | 2,955 2,752 93:1 
quaueey, RRs és00al 2,420 2,218 91°17 
february ,, «...-- 2,670 | 2,535 94:9 
March ,, ...... | 9366 | 2,211 93:5 
RS span bi | 2497 | 2323 | 82 
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June 6, 1942 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 30, 1942, total 
ordinary revenue was /43,719,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £111,018,000, and 
gues to sinking funds of £150,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
fl, 133,155, the deficit accrued since April 1st 

is £479,037, 572 against /504,719,000 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDIT URE 














—_— Receipts into the _ 
Exchequer 
___(£ thousands) 
ce April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week 
Revenue to to | ended | ended 
May May May May 
31, 30, 31, 30, 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
~ ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | | 
Income Tax 53,654 | 91,113 | 3,518 | 5,765 
Sur-tax . . 6,125 6,270 380 370 
Fstate, etc., Duties.| 16,905 | 17,336 1,290 | 1,450 
a - 1,640 1,750 eee | 20 
N.D.C. ‘ | 2,524 3,953 233 | 360 
E.P.T .| 24,596 34,710 | 2,904 3,850 
Other Ini: und Rev | 95 180 | wat 30 
Total Inland Rev...| 105,539 | 155,312 | 8,325 | 11,845 
Customs 55,205 | 72,420 | 5,520 | 7,372 
Excise.... 37,400 | 67,100 | 12,800 | 15,400 
Total Customs and | 
Excise 92,605 | 139,520 | 18,320 | 22,772 
Motor Duties 4,559| 2,928| 337 | i 
Canadian Govt. Con- | | 
tribution a 49,438 .. | 8,989 
Post Office (Net | Dr | Dr. 
Receipts) ; 3,000 6,150 | 750 | 1,100 
Wireless Licences .. pes 510} .. 240 
Crown Lands 230 200 | 60 40 
ReteiptsfromSundry| | 
Loans . ; | 711 488 - ons 
Miscel. Receipts | 3,489 12,163 | 2,300 933 
Total Ordinary Rev.| | 210, 133 | 366,709 | 28,592 | 43,719 
SELF-BALANCING 
PO. and Broad-} | 
casting. . .. | 14,550 | 15,100} 2,800 | 3,150 
Total . | 224,683 | 381,809 | 31,392 | 46,869 


Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
({ thousands) 
Expenditure April 1 | April 1 | Week | Week 
to to | ended | ended 
May May May May 
31, 30, $i, 30, 
1941 1942 1941 1942 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of Nat 
Debt . 50,080 | 56,996 | 650] 775 
Payments to N. Ire 
land... 929 980 | 327 
Other Cons. Fund | | | 
Services.........| 360 358} 10 | 11 
Total . . | 51,369 | 58,334 | 660 | 1,113 
Supply Services | 662,591 | 786,280 101525 109,905 
Total Ordinary Ex-| - | : 
penditure .. | 713,960 | 844,614 |102,185 111,018 
SELF-BALANCING | 7 Me ee | “a 
P.O. and sroad-) | | 
casting. . 14,550 | 15,100 | 2,800 | 3,150 
Total,... 728,510 | 859,714 104,985 114,168 


After increasing E xchequer balances by 
£377,844 to {2,959,130, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the gToss “National Debt by 
{68,077,098 to about £14,552 millions. : 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


P.O. and Telegraph . . 250 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


FIVE WEEKS CHANGES IN DEBT 


(£ thousands) 








Net INCREASES Net REPAYMENTS 
f | f 
Treasury Bills 103,014 | Nat. Sav. Bds. 1,629 
Nat. Sav. Certs.. 12,000 | Ways and Means 
3° Def. Bds.. . 17,532 Advances . 13,850 
24% Nat. War Bds. 
1949-51........ 21,760 | 
3% Sav. Bds., 
1955-65... 16,345 
3 A S: iv. Bds., | 
1960-70 19,850 
“Other De bt’ 22,269 | 
Treasury Reeds 31,500 
Tax Reserve Certs. 37,137 
281,407 | 15,479 
FLOATING DEBT (£ millions) 
ays an 
Treasury | Wiss | Trea 
Advances De Br 
Date [ eae Bank ae — 
Ten- Public of posits | ing 
Ta ff FP 4 b Debt 
der P | Depts. a. Backs 
and 
1941 | | 
aren } 905-0} 1410 4 136 -0 | | 498 -5| 2949-9 
Feb. 28 | 905-0} 1612- 7| 215-4 | 21-7 | 677- 5| 3432-3 
Mar. 7 | 905-0) Not available 
» 14) 905-0) | os o 
» 21] 905-0) ” ” 
» ol 2620 -6 |} 195-1] | 496-5} 3312-2 
Apr. 4 | 905-0 Not available 
» Il 905 -0 ” ” 
» 18) 910-0 a | 
» 25 | 920-0) 1757 3 251 7'| 17-0 | 487-0) 3432-9 
May 2 | 935 -0| | Not available 
» _9| 950-0) ” ” 
o wi = ° * ‘i | 
” 23 | 2 ” 
» 3 a8. Ol 1805-3 254°8 i" | 518-5 | 35536 
TREASURY BILLS (£ millions) 
Per 
Amount Average Cent 
Date of jRate _ allotted 
Tender : of Allot- at 
Applied ment ; 
Offered| “FF Allotted 7 Min. 
- 7° Rate 
1941 | | } | Ss. d. | 
May 30 | 75-0} 145-1] 75-0| 20 1-06| 47 
1942 
Mar. 6 | 75-0 | 139-4) 75:0| 20 O-31} 38 
» 13 | 75-0| 128-0} 75-0/| 20 0-34) 44 
» 20 | 750] 121 4 | 75:0 | 20 063} 50 
» 27 | 75:0} 131-6] 75-0) 19 11-69 60 
April 3 | 75-0 | 1889 | 75-0 20 2-72 | 34 
«a 75-0 | 155-0 75-0 | 20 3-02 35 
" 17 | 75-0| 147-5| 75-0| 20 2-89| 36 
» 24 75-0 | 133-0 | 75:0 | 20 3°15| 44 
May 1 75-0 | 148-0 75-0 | 20 0-30 37 
a 8 | 75-0 | 143°8 75-0 20 0-73 41 
» 15 | 780; 135-4] 75:0) 20 0-65/ 44 
» 22 | 78:0] 143-9] 75-0] 20 0-78 42 
» 29 | 75-0! 151-5! 75-0! 20 0-70 36 
On May 29th applications at £99 14s. lld. per cent 


for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted as 
to about 36 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were 
accepted in full. £75 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered on June 5th. For the week ending June 
6th the banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to 
a maximum amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 

















(£ thousands) 
Week | 3% | 3% | 2 
co 4 | N.S.C. | Defence | Savings cai 
Bonds | Bonds | 4949.5) 
PE. Blicccccces | 6,203 2,843 6,735)| 4,001§ 
= MGeceeceous | 5,472 2,665 8,937)| 2,970§ 
May G.cccccces 4,900 2,676 | 12,118]|} 3,608§ 
a Mr ieeneeed 4,288 2,400 4,082||| 5,656§ 
ee Serer 4,147 2,096 6,380)|; 6,183§ 
op Geesecscces | — 2,112 6,225||| 3,350§ 
Jane Becccceces | |v | 5, 060H 5,060)|\ 2,996 § 
Totals to date. . -' 548, 121*| 461, 461,450° 734641t(l 4164163 § 
a TIT washes. t+ 74 weeks. “t 34 weeks. 


§ Including series ‘‘A.” Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
June 2nd amounted to a total value of £48,188,331. 
Up to May 30th, principal of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £69,122,000 has been repaid. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JUNE 3, 1942 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ j f 
Notes Issued : : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Cireln. ... 792,938,928 | Other Govt. 

In Bankg. De- Securities ... 816,970,172 
partment.... 37,302,790 | Other Secs... . 2,004,680 
Silver Coin... 10,048 

Amt. of Fid. 
BD vsccces 830,000,000 

Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 
sien dws 241,718 


830,241,718 830,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ J 
14,553,000 137,097,838 


Props.’ Capital Govt. Secs. .. 
DN cada's 4a 3,237,469 | Other Secs. : _ 
Public Deps.*. 16, 029, 651| Discounts & 


-- Advances... 6,648,162 


Other Deps. : Securities.... 21,614,283 
Bankers ..... 123,732,592 —_—- — 
Other Accts... 46,423,731 28,262,445 

- ew eas 37,302,790 
170,156,323 | Gold & Silver 
ee 1,313,370 
203,976,443 203,976,443 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 


| 1941 1942 
| June | May | May | June 
+ 20 | 27 3 
| | 
Issue Dept. , | 
Notes in circulation. | 635-4 782-5 788-6) 792-9 
Notes in bs manny dep: art- ‘| 
ment ... 4:8 4-8 41-6) 37°3 
Government "debit. ‘and i 
securities®. ......... | 677-5; 828-0 828-1) 828-0 
Other securities ........ 2°5 2-0 1-9 2-0 
TE ow nic 60560600 0-0 0-0 0-0; 8-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 68.0 2 0-2) 0-2 
6 oe deiaweaee 168 -00 168 -00 168 00}168 ‘00 
Deposits : 
a err er ...| 109 176 16 16-0 
Bankers’ . 121-9, 125-8 146 4 123-7 
OURS... cccccccsees] SO GS 4G 4 
Total ..... 184-9 190-7 202: 9) 186-1 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government . . | 130-3 130-4 150 H 137-1 
Discounts, etc.......... 6-4 6-7 6-6 6-6 
2 eee 19-3, 22-4 20- 5| 21-6 
DC caccbeeeduadae és 156-0, 159-5) 177-1) 165-3 
Banking depart. res. .... 46°5 48-8) 42-8) 386 
° ° o/ j ° 
| ° ° , ° 
‘Preeti . sks. cs 25:1) 25-6) 21-1) 20:7 
oes —_ 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £780 millions 
1942. 


to £830 millions on April 22, 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price tor gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 

In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 
have been as follows :— 


Date —_ Two eee 
OU) Miiradeccsvasadendecs 23% 234 
i.  SRRARNERCHeedOoES 234 23} 
POG Basiscncedcacccerns 234 234 
Sie MOO Sa 5 can 234 23% 
‘a Biesdcnnacscuas ones 234 234 


The New York price of fine silver remained at 35} cents 
per fine ounce throughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the 

0 of England remained unchanged between May 
th and June 5th. (Figures in brackets are par of 
— 


Inited States. $ (4: fey) 4 i mail transfers 
capes Canada. $ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 17-30-40. 
Krona (18-159) 16-85-95. Argentina. Peso 

145) 16-953-17-13; mail transfers 16 -95}—17 -15. 


West indies. ‘Florin (J2+11) 7-58-62; mail 
Panto 9) 2864. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
4-03 ~O4g, Panama. $ 4-02-04; mail transfers 


Fited Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
tate) Offices Spain. Peseta (25 -22}) 40-50 (Official 
);,46°55 (Voluntary rate). Turkey. Piastres (110) 
» Waly. 71-25 lire. 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained un- 
changed between May 30th and June 5th, 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-8. India. Rupee (18d. per 
rupee) 179-18 4d. a Congo. Francs 1763-3}. 
China. National $ 23-33 


Special Accounts are in force for Brazil, Chile, 
Uruguay, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows :—United States. % cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3 cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between May 30th and June 5th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939) 
Discount rates: Bank Bills, 60 days 14%; 3 months. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 14-14% 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, ure 3 months, 14%. 
Day-to-day money, #}- 14%. Short Loans, 1-1}4%. 
Bank deposit rates $%. Discount deposit at call $%; 
at notice 3%. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


May 








| 
New York ke: May | May May June | June 
on 28 | 29 30 | 2 
| | 
Cables :— | Cents { Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
London ....| 403% | 4032 403? | 3 4 4032 | 403% 
Montreal . . .|/89 -310/89 -750\91 025} S be \90 -440/90 -060 
Zuricht . . {23 30 {23-30 '23-30 | O< |23-30 |23-30 
B. Aires. ... 123 -58* 23 -58*/23 -58*, & |23 -56* 23 -60* 


Brazil...... | 5-14 | 5-141 
* Official rate 29-78. 


5-14) 5 | 5-141 5-14 


+ Commercial Bills. 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
(£ thousands) 


Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

May May May May 

31, 30, 31, 30, 

1941 1942 1941 1942 

Vorking days 6 5 128 a 
Birmingham 2,015 | 1,883 47.306 549 
Bradford 2,764 | 2,410 | 49,496 | 48,736 
Bristol 2,164 2,361 42,161 51,275 
Hull 613 682 | 13,794 | 17,442 
eeds 1,615 1,164 21,919 | 25,081 
Leicester 792 627 | 18,478 | 18,839 
Liverpool 5,276 3,634 | 114,460 | 102,547 
Manchester 11,132 9,714 | 255,142 | 264,877 
Newcastle 1,309 1,388 | 28,326 | 33,986 
Nottingham 363 341 9,971 10,383 
Shefheld 486 487 14,089 19.138 
»outhampt 51 9] 2,237 2,688 
12 Tow! 28,58 24,782 | 617,379 | 649,541 

Dublin* 5,335 6,327 | 127.276 | 144.4 


, 1941, and May 23, 1942. 


THE ECONOMIST 


BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. $ 


| April | April | April | April 

sO, | 15, | 22, | 29 
AssETs 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 

tReserve : Gold ; ia ty ES ine 
Other 134-0) 232-2) 218-4) 209-5 
tSecurities 490 -6| 597-0) 617-2) 637-1 

LIABILITIES 
Note circulation 372-6 515-4 513-8) 516-5 
Deposits: Dom. Govt 18 «4 93 + 8-9, 97-9 
Chartered bank 228 -9| 213-1) 196-0) 206°-8 
+ Gold and foreign excha tr re Foreigi 
Exchange Control Board a st S 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 


SETTLEMENTS—Million Swiss gold 


francs of 0.29 grammes 


Feb. | Dec. J I 








June 6, 1942 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 


| May | May | May May | 
| 23, | 1, 8, 15, 
ASSI 1941 | 1942 | 1942 1942 | F 
oin & bullion! 444) 444) 444 qaqa 
coin 360 294 283 28] 
road 319 58 549 544 ts 
securities 1,138} 2,469 2,519) 2.519 9: 
vtot 913) 1,382) 1,382) 1,449) 
i5 8 18) 83 
2,554] 4,167) 4,227] 4248) a» 
178 295 314) yy 
12¢ 212 119 135. x 
I 289 471 ) S16) ty 
» 4” 5 °5 64 + 63 -2% igo 


PRAGUE NATIONAL BANK 


Million crowns 























; 28. 31. 1 q April | M April | Ape 
OVERSEAS BANK ASSETS 1941 | 1941 | 1942 | 1942 5 | Sh ad 
* Gold in bars 40°] 36 -2 37-8 38-4 ASSET 1941 1942 | 1942 | 1% 
RETURNS Cash | 48-6) 41 32°9| 33:7 1,465; 1 514 1,514) 15) 
Sight funds 15-1 16-0 15° l } exchal ita sid ie 
a > atataae _ Commercial bills 108-5 110-4 112 9 113-2 Ott h 1,447 49F 509 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS rene 33-61 31-8] 28-7] 27-0 | Bills and securitie 445] 840, 907) 
— : lime funds at i t 22-4) 21-0) 22-3) 21°] Advance 
Million $’s Scehiay hile od haueain 236 -8| 224-1] 224-81 226-0 Oth et 8,447! 12,735) 12,919) 126% 
LIABILITIES | | 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks May | May | May | May | Deposits MAA DELETES out ait 
RESOURCES 30, 14. 21. 28. | Annuity 152-7) 152-7) 152-7) 152 6,904) 9,799 9,690) 94 
sold certifs. on hand and) 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Germa 76°3| 76-3) 76:3) 76°3 1 52] 1,837 1,837 i 
due from Treasury 20,317) 20,512) 20,508) 20,507 Central Banks |} 45-5) 25-4 17-4) 16°35 ore 3 $5 5, 236 sf 
otal reserves . 20,626! 20,826! 20,822) 20.812 | Other ” 1-5 2°8 3°7 4-6 1,451) 1,284) 1,320) 12 
Total cash reserves 300 310 299 289 | Gold 35-6] 29-0) 29-1 91 
Total U.S. Govt. secs 2,184) 2,484) 2,445) 2,489 
Total bills and secs 2,196} 2,503) 2,461, 2.505 | 7 
Total resources 23,768) 24,625) 24.530, 24.427 | REICHSBANK 
LIABILITIES | SWISS NATIONAL BANK Million reichsmarks 
F.R. notes in circn 6,460) 8,905 8.916) 8.990 
Excess mr. bank res .| 5,820) 2,930! 2.5701 2.540 Million Swiss Frs. 
Mr. bank res. dep 13,749) 12,667| 12,486) 12,467 | Jan Jan Jan. 
Govt. deposits sd 462 158} 304 239 | 3) 15 23, 
Total deposits .| 16,137) 14,266) 14,217) 14,137 May | April | April | May \SSET 1941 | 1942 | 1942 
Total liabilities .| 23,768] 24,625 24,530] 24,427 | | $i, 15, 23, 15 Gk foreign currencie 17 17 77 
Reserve ratio 91 -3%/89 -9%/90 -0%'90-0% =| ASSETS 1940 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942 Bi y\ 14,503) 19,834) 19,943, 20,88 
Gold -|2168 +3'3441 -9 3446 -6'3446 «3 Renter k notes 245 230) 253; 
BANKS AND TREASURY Foreign exchange | 360-6) 135-3) 130-3) 130-6 Ad) 28 29 18d 
RESOURCES Discounts, et | 174-3) 125-2) 165-0) 213-0 Securities : for note cover 2b 131 133; iil 
Monetary gold stock 22,573); 22,706) 22,709! 22.712 Advances | 143-8) 17-9 19-9) 19-5 Otl asset 1,447) 1,427 976, & 
Treasury & bank currency 3,133; 3,294) 3,299) 3,302 | Securities 86-9| 66-4 66-4 66-3 
l t TIES 
LIABILITIES LIABILITIES | Nc t 13,694 18,186) 17,908) 18,% 
Money in circulatior 2,294 11,861 11,888 11,971 Notes in circulation 2245 -6/2172 -12169 -5:2185-7 Dai liabilitic 1,726) 2,432) 2,479) 2A! 
Treasury cash and dep 2,683) 2,349) 2,492) 2,436 Other sight liat ilitie s 565-1) 245-0) 256-5) 256-5 Ot ili 603 686 60), oll 
| alte Average 1941 1942 
Unit of | : a aed 
|| Measurement | 
| 1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. |} Jan. | Feb hos 
{ } | 
(Population 1940: 131,669,275; Area: 3,026,789 sq. miles; 7,839,432 sq. kms.) | | | | ! 
1. Indus. production, F.R.B. (a) (b) ..... 1935-39=100 |; 110 58 113) 88 108 122 140 144 147} 161 163) 166 167}| 171 173 
2.. Minerals, F.R.B. (a) (b).............. - } 107 66 112) 97 106) 117 119 118 125) 131 130 131 130)| 131 130 
3. Manufactures, F.R.B. (a) (b) ......... ‘a | 110 57 113) 87} _ 108) 123) 144 148} 151 166 169} 173 174|| 178) 180) ... 
Se RNID on cccccccccvccccces Million m. tons || 46-0) 27-2) 37-4) 29-3) 33-3) 38-0/) 44-5) 41-8) 47-7) 47-2 50-1) 42-4) 46-1)) 48-1) 44:1) 5% 
§. Electricity generated ............... Million kw. hrs. |} 8,113) 6,842 10,083) 9,400) 10,856) 12,080)| 13,641! 12,293, 13,095] 14,348! 15,236) 14,481 15,639)| 15,646) 14,084 o 
NS ee Thous. m. tons |} 4,599) 1,128) 4,192) 2,257| 3,991] 5,065|| 6,285 5,659] 6,470 6,187, 6,571| 6,323, 6, 499|| 6,467} 6,468) 65% 
Index of new orders, N.LC.B. ....... || 1935-39=100 || 140 45 108) 85} 116) ... a | ae 231 237 237| i a 1 on 
Building contracts awarded : | 
6. ha con wah esn sae Million $ | 159 6) 23-3) 75 5 82-2) 111-2) 133-1)| 111-3) 116-5) 147-9) 175-7| 171-8) 116 5 104 +3|| 102-8} 168-0, 
i eins ancdsdhacnncddoneeone an | 319-6} 89-3) 184 -4| 184-2) 185-5) 200-6)| 193-9) 153-9) 332-0, 447-6) 434-5| 342-2) 326-4|| 214-0) 2656 
10. Output of Private cars ............. Thousands 382 88 326 167; 239; 308 411) 395 410 168 296} 256 175); 148) | 
11. », Commercial vehicles ...... me | 64 20 72 41 59 65 90 91 98 66 86) 96 107)| 90) we | 
12. Cotton Pee Thous. bales 587 418 619) 492) 614 672 845 794 855 876 954) 850 887 946] 894) * 
13. Index of Rly. car loadings (a)........ 1929=100 100; 51-3) 73-0) 58-6 66-4) 71-7) 73-7) 81-6) 82-9) 85-7) 83-6) 88-8, 90-1)| 92-1) 89:5 . 
14. Indexof Dept. Stores sales (a)....... a 100) 62-2) 83-6) 76-7) 89-1) 84-2/ 91-0) 92-8) 93-0) 104-5) 94-6) 103-6) 99-1)! 124-3) 1126 
15. Retained imports.............. argos Million $ 362 110 251 163 190) 211-7|| 223-6) 216-6) 254-6) 265-2 292-3) 276-2 338-3)| 256-1 | 
i PENS... cn sscecsnccescs = 430 131 275 255) 260) 327-9) 318-0) 298-3! 350-5) 406-1) 647-5 481-6 635-2)| 473°5) ... | 
17. Factory employment, F.R.B. (a) 1929=100 100} 62-6) 101-0) 81-5! 92-5) 102-7) 113-0, 113-3) 114-0) 126-4) 126-1) 128-4) 128-8|| 129-5) 128-2) 
18. Pay rolls, Dept. CE cticvesacdam - 100} 42-6) 93-5) 78-5) 83-3) 96-6) 110-6) 110-6) 120-3| 149-0! 152-9 151-6! 156-0} 159-1| 161-4 
19. Hourly earnings, N. 4 Dee a aes a 100 84 120 123 124) 127), 130-9) 131-7) 132-6) 145-8) 147-1) 148-3) 145-7/ 152-1 | 
20. Av. hours of work, N.I.C.B. oe Number 48-3) 34-8) 39-3) 34-5) 37-6) 38-6)| 40-2, 41-0) 41-2) 41-6) 41-7) 41-5) 41-6) 42:4 ... 
21. Applicants for work ................ Thousands as ea 5,155| 7,404) 6,240) 5,317|| 5,093) 5,101! 5,170! 4,356) 4,229) 4,234) 4,413!| 4,895] 4,881 
22. Cost of living, N.I.C.B............... 1929=100 100} 77°9 88-4) 86-3) 85-2) 85:2) 85-9' 86-0! 86-2) 90-7| 91-9 92-8} 93-3) 94-4) 95-1 os 
23. Wholesale prices, D. of Lab. ......... . | 100 68-0} 90-6) 82-5! 80-9) 82-4!) 84-8 84-6 85-5) 96-3| 97-0} 97-1) 98-1) 100-7) 101-5 1° 
4. ,, Raw materials............ s “ 100, 56-5; 86-9) 73-8) 72-0) 73-7 76-5) 75-9, 77-2) 92-3| 101-2} 92-5 94-7|| 98-6) 99°5 HH 
25. ,, Semi-manufactures............ i 100} 63-2) 90-8) 80-3) 82-0 84-2)) 86-6) 86-9' 88-8) 96-2) 106-3) 95-5| 96-0} 97-7) 97° 4 5 
26. ,, Finished goods ............... ” 100, 74-4) 92°2) 87-0) 85-2) 86-3/ 88-3) 88-3 89-2) 98-2) 99-4) 99-4) 100-1|| 102-0 ce £-+ 
>. sp MOINS 050000000008 ‘ - 100) 45-0) 82-5) 65-3) 63-4) 64-5) 68-2) 66-9) 68-3! 86-7) 85-8) 86-4) 90-3 ©. 3 ‘3 9 6 
28. 354 Indus. securit’s, Standard Statistics i 100| 24-4 69-0) 52-6) 55-5 51 49 46 47 50 48 46 43) 050 
29. Federal Expend. Total (c) ........... Million $ 3,852) 4,320) 8,544) 7,692) 9,528) 12,774) 6,292, 7,369) 8,770) 5,046) 7,135) 8,996) 11,553)! 14, 184 16, ail * 
30. Federal Receipts (c) ............0:. ‘ 4,032; 2,076, 5,292) 5,040) 5,595) 7,606|| 3,264 3,805! 5,371/ 1,944) 2,390) 2,954) 4,166|| 4,744) 4, 502 2 368 
31. Total Res. Bank credit ............. < 1,459) 2,077) 2,554) 2,600) 2,616) 2,457|| 2.2501 2,265) 2,243| 2,264] 2,309! 2,312) 2,.361| 2,369) 2,412 re 
i Sete e oh abn cdc nkccesee - 3,996} 3,952) 12,162) 13,250) 12,215, 20,008|| 22,116) 22,232) 22,367) 22,761| 22,800, 22,785) 22,737|| 22,747) 22, 705, . 3 
33. Money in circulation ............... a 4,476) 5,328) 6,475) 6,510) 7,171) 7,901) 8,593) 8,781) 8,924! 10,163) 10,364 10,640; 11,160 11,175) 11,485 Ym 
34. Member Bank Res. Balances ........ ta 2,358) 2,114) 6,830 7,935| 10,466! 13,331) 14,347) 14,203, 13,371! 13,227] 12,580) 13,140) 12,450)) 12,927) 12, 619) 1 3013 
35. Excess Reserves ........... 43; 256) 1,220, 2,522) 4,469’ 6,376)) 6,799) 6,534) 5,776] 5,169) 4,557| 3,828 3,085) 3, an 2,969) 3, 
Member Banks in 101 towns : | 
56. Loans and investments............ = | 22, 599) 19,080) 22,198| 21,023 22,417! 23,936 | 25,661) 26,316 26,793! 29,171) 29,368 29,621 30,053 30, 229) 50, 570) ” 
37. Deposits: Demand .............. oe .. | 15,097| 15,033) 17,331| 20,490 | 22,757, 23,092| 23,324! 24.404 24,391) 24,168 24,142) 24,307| 24,714) ~ 
38. ORES a ae is 6, 788| 5,666 5,202) 5,202) 5,324) 5,350!) 5,458, 5,479) 5,481| 5,448 5,457) 5,464) 5,393|| 5,292) 5, 215) + 
39. Bank debits ex. N.Y. ee is || 27, 662) 12,867) 19,601) 17,054, 18,192) 19,746) | 22,498) 19,457] 23,586] 24,310) 27,315, 25,075) 31,118)| 27,014, 23, - "i 
i ink Ke cbbe hs oon bees a 9 7-61 2 05 1-0 10; 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0) 1-0 x 
41. Yield on Govt. bonds ............... A | 3-60) 3-66) 2-68) 2-56) 2-36) 2-21)// 1-99] 2-10; 2-01} 1-94) 1-88 1-85; 1-97|| 2-01) 2: “09 "l04 
42. Capital issues, C.F. Chronicle ........ Million $ || 595 99° 175) 196) 186) 163 95) 92) 183 65 132 110 121) 182) 123, * 





(a) Adjusted for seasonal variations. 


(b) New Series. 


(c) Annual and monthly figures are 


cumulative over fiscal year. 
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June 6, 1942 THE ECONOMIST SII 


LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 









































ar { Prices, > ric : ~~ Prices, > ‘ ield. 
Prices, Year 1942 Price, Price, Yield, Last two Price, | Price, Yield, 
, . ay Year 1942 nae 7. 

Year 1941 || Jan. 1 to June 2 Name of Security —_ as Jan. 1 to June 2 Dividends Name of Security a 7 i” 
High | Low | High | Low 1942 1942 1942 || High | Low @) (b) (ce) 1942 1942 1942 
_ | | British Funds . i % % || tron, Coal and Steel if 6. & 

gp | 76h || 8Ste | 82% | || Consols sie dats x .|| 83 82ixd| 3 0 7 || 45/9 | 41/9 ¢a| 7 b|\Babcock & Wilcox fl. 43/14 | 42/6 |5 3 9 

110 13x | 1114 ||Consols 4% (after 1957).|| 1133 1134 | 310 6f\| 50/3 46/6 34a) 1144 ||Bolsover Colliery Ord. fal 47/6 | 46/103}6 8 0 
100 982 1004 994 ||Conv. 2% 1943-45...... 100xd | 100 | 2 O 0 || 28/4%| 26/6 t3ha| 169d } \Brown (John) Ord. 10/- .|| 26/6 | 26/9 | 314 6f 
1 a jost 1oit a sus, 3e*0 aaa 100} 1003 |2 9 6|| 22/9 18/3 3 a| &5 b/\Colvilles Ord. £1........ 21/- 20/9 | 714 0 
10% | }} 105¢ | || Conv Micscas 1023 103 | 212 6 || 20/8] 14/- || 7 ¢| Nil ¢|\Dorman Long Ord. £1...|| 15/- 15/74 | ‘Nil 
1065 | ay ead a Coav. 3% (a (after 1961)..| 107. | 107 |3 5 Of|| 22/6 | 20/- || 1246| 4 a@|\Guest Keen &c. Ord. £1 .|| 20/9 21/v- |}811 9 
| 4 ||Conv. 5% 1944-64...... 0 § }219 3 - - 
| alt | 954 | 934 | Funding 39 %, % 1986. 61. Os | 2 3 0 au aa te RY ac | 43/9 43/9 2 19 ot 
978 || =. 984 || Funding 28% 1952-57...|| 99 99} 215 6 || 47/4) | 45/- 12}.¢| 124 ¢ |\|Stewarts and Lloyds fl.. 45/9 46/3 | 5 8 0 
it a eh iat pas S40 oo a wie 1014 | 2 s 6 || 50/08 | 31/- 4 a| 6 6||Swan, Hunter Ord. fi. 31/3 31/3 |} 6 8 0 
unding 4% Secu 115 {218 64 23/7 2/1 53 b 22/6 | asi?t3s § 
101s 100 101 | 994 || Nat. Def. 24% 1944-48. _|| 101 101 | 2 8 onl ie" | i3 ot ie abe eee Seost TO es | 16/9 6 aT eS 
102 | 100 102% | 100} || Nat. Def. 3% 1954-58...|/ 102 1023 | 216 6 |) Textiles 
1] | 9948 || 10048 99% || War Bonds 2}% 1945-47) 100gxd) 1008 | 2 8 6 || 10/10}) 7/- Nile| Nilc ||Bradford Dyers Ord. {1.|) 7/6 8/6 Nil 
] | 100 || 1003 99% || War Bonds 24% 1946-48) 100 100 210 O}] 9/6 | 6/3 Nile| Nile [British Celanese Ord. 10/-|) _ 8/2 9/6 Nil 
101 | 100 101 100 = ||Savings Bds. 3% 1955-65) 100} 101 219 0 | 39/14 | 33/6 3ga|} 5 6|\Coats, J. & P. Ord. £1...|| 35/- 36/3 | 416 0 
114 1103 114% | 112% || Victory Bonds 4%...... 114 114 219 6j|} 36/3 | 31/- 2¢a 5 b I ‘Courtaulds Ord. fl acl 34/6 | 34/3 476 
- | ot 106 od | Wer Leon x ue 0e. 101g | 1lOlg | 217 6 || 26/6 | 22/9 || The| 7% ‘hee. Cotton Corp. {1..|| 26/- 26/3 | 514 0 
ar Loan % aft. 1952.|| 104% 105 3 6 6f| | | Electrical Manufactg. 

6) | 89¢ || 97 95% ||Local Loans 3%........ 96} 964xd| 3 2 2 || 74/3 | 71/3 |} 10 6 5 a|Callenders Cable, &c. £1 .|| 72/6 73/9 |4 1 3 
9% | 934 100 | 98 || Redemption 3°, 1986-96 33" 99 3 1 0)}} 22/9 20/9 || 12,6 Tha Iicrompton Park.” ‘A’ sf. | 22/6 22/6 |4 8 9 
102 100 || 101| | 101 = |/Austria 3% 1933-53....|| 101 101 21710]| 42/- 37/6 || 10 ¢| 10 ¢|\English Electric Ord. £1.|| 41) 104) 41/103} 415 6 
101d 96 || 1018 | 100% — NPs asigiescecs 1018 100jxd) 3 9 6 || 84/3 | 78/4} || 20 ¢} 174 ¢ ||General Electric Ord. £1. || 83/9 83/9 | 4 9 

om. ol. Govts. 
1058 101 |; 102 101_~—s|| Australia 5% 1945-75.../|| 1014 1014xd] 4 9 O|| 38/9 34/6 || 3a 5 b ns | 37/6 37/6 45 3 
106 =| 100 102 | 100 /||New Zealand 5% 1946..|) 1004 1004xd| 417 0 || 29/- 28/- || 2$a@| 346) Edmundsons Ord. {1....|} 28/6 28/6xd' 4 4 3 
Il | 107% || 102 | 107} || Nigeria 5% 1950-60... 108 108 | 315 O|| 14/7%) 12/13 44 ¢ 24 ¢ ||Gas Light & Coke Ord. £1)| 13/6 3 35 9 
i Corporation Stocks ; 32/3 | 29/4 446! 2a ||North-East Electric £1 ..|| 31/3 31/3 |49 9 
rH | eae ‘or | "93h ea ee ee 106 | 3 7 4) 40/- | 38/1$|| 2ba|  5$6)|Scottish Power Ord. £1..|| 39/44 | 39/44 | 4 0 9 
4 iain Mile k 600-eee wie 964 964 .s § 40/6 | 39/- 3 a| 5 6/\|Yorkshire Electric £1 ...|| 40/- 40 400 

99 93 995 | 98 Liverpool 3% 1954-64...| 99 99 5 1 3 | | Motor and Aircraft | 
106 1004 || 1066 | 105 || Middlesex 34% 1957-62.|| 105 105 3 1 6 17/3 | 15/- 10 ¢| 10 ¢ |Austin ‘A’ Ord. 5/- ..... | 16/- 16 3 2 6 

i| Foreign Governments 21/6 | 20/14 Thc 78 ¢ ||B.S.A. Ord. {1 ........- |} 21/3 21/3 |7 0 0 

99 77 101} 97 || Argentine 44% Stg. Bds.|| 101} 1014 4 8 0 11/44 9/3 6 6| 4a | Bristol Aeroplane 10/-...|| 10/6 10/6 |910 3 
48 31 614 464 || Brazil 5% Funding 1914.|| 604 614 4 1 4p) 14/9 | 11/9 || t10 ¢} 9 ¢ ||Fairey Aviation Ord. 10/-||_ 13/- 13/6 | 518 OF 
27 1] SO} | 23% ||Chile 6% (1929)........ 284 30h | 4.18 4m) 26/44) 24/- | 6 ¢| a Ford Motors Ord. {1....|| 25/- 25/3 | 415 0 
84 “—s tT 83% Egypt Unified decane 894 905 |4 8 5 13/14} 11/44); 15 4 rs 3 \Hawker Siddeley 5/-....|| 12/9 12/9 (12 14 6 
a2 1: 5} — . & ae 7 8 ss 69/6 | 65/- 2$@)| 124 6)|\Lucas (Joseph) Ord. fl. 65/- 66/3 410 6 
13 58 79 70% Portuguese 3%........ 17 79 | 31511 || 33/- | 29/103) t74 ’| ¢10 a||Morris Motors 5/- Ord. ‘| 30/- | 31/3 216 OF 
45 27 364 33 ||Spanish 4%............11 364 36h 11019 3) 93/9 | 82/6 || 20 c| 20 c/|Rolls-Royce Ord. £1. 90/74 | 90/78 | 4 8 0 
—fPrices, ; es : | Shipping 

— wees Last two Price, Price, Yield, 6 4 13/3 || Nile| Nile a te Mca ccesee a 15/9 15/9 Nil 
Jen. 1t0 June 2 Dividends Name of Security May | June June 21/6 5 c| 6 ¢|\Furness, Withy Ord. £1..|| 23 23/3 |5 3 0 
High | Low | (a) ) ; 26, 2, 2, 8104 | 25/3 || 6 b 2 aGP. &O. Del, £3. ...<-«<. 27/6 27/6 | 516 O 
ie : ¢ 1942 | 1942 1942 ers 20/7 5 ¢| 6 ¢||Royal Mail Lines Ord. 1) 22/6 22/6 |5 6 9 

1 2 ae 20/6 16/- Nil c 5 ¢| | Union Castle Ord fi. 20/3 20/6 17 6 
, b ailways {sd | Tea and Rubber | 

10} 7 Nil Nil ||B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 9 83 Nil 7/3 3/9 4c 4 ¢||Allied Sumatra Rbr. £1. 6/3 6/3 12 16 0 
14 9% Nil Nil Can. Pacific Com. $25... 10 10° Nil 14/6 6/- | 46 2 a ||Anglo-Dutch of Java él.) 9/44 9/44 |12 16 0 
a 39 1} . 24 b Great Western Ord. Stk.. 434 45 818 0 32/- 17/6 7$ }| 2ha I | Jokai (Assam) Tea {1 ...|| 22/6 23/9 8 8 3 
15 1084 24 ) 24 6) G.W. 5% Cons. Pref. Stk.|| 112} | 111) 49 8 2) 14 | 9d. 6 b 4 a\\London Asiatic Rbr. 2/-.|| 1/1} 1/3 116 0 O 
55 ie 2a 2 b||L.N.E.R. 4% Ist Pref. . 54 54 7 8 2/| 20/6 8/10}|' 10 ¢ 3 e |Rubber Pitns. Trust £1..|| 15/14 13/9 |4 7 3 
ot sot lt ‘ : ‘ x s. ee ae i: 193 {10 2 € 1/8 9d. 9 c| Nil ¢ ||\United Serdang Rbr. 2 1/14 1/2 Nil 

24 2 b\L.M.S. 4% Pref. ik 54} 55 7 5 6 | | Oil 
41 38 ja 24 5 ||London Transport ‘C’ Stk.'| 404 40} 73 6 53/9 | 34/43 5 ¢ 5 c|\|Anglo-Iranian Ord. {1 . 46/3 48/9 209 
I} 148 lj ¢ 1} ¢ | Southern Def. Stock ... 15} 15} 11 2 3 54/8} | 27/6 10 6 5 a/||Burmah Oil Ord. £1.....|| 35/- 35/74 | 8 8 O 
653 614 2a 2g 6 Southern 5% Pref. Ord..|, 644 644 715 0 56/3 | 34/44 +24a\| 24 0 |\Shell Transport Ord. fl . 46/103} 49/44 | 2 0 OF 
Banks and Discount 72/6 63/54 || 10 6] 5 a||Trinidad Leaseholds £1. 67/6 68/14 | 6 4 0 
11/3 67/6 | Tha 10 6|/Alexanders £2, £1 pd. .. 7 70 5 0 0 54/0 | 42 2ha 646 ls Miscellaneous | £1\| 47'6 0 312 0 

§ 34 34a) 44 /|/Bank of Australasia £5. a sa | 7 ¢ o | 3617 * oe ag Ne pa ge a = 3 
33. | 365 6'a| 6 d|iBank of England Stock:.|| 3e1¢ | 380g | 5 $ 0 || 45/%,| So/%#| 10 ¢| 20 ¢|[Barker (John) Ord. f1_-./ 41/3 | 43/9 | 411 9 

47 143 8 oan : ce  36/ 10}) 30/6 24 ¢| 10 a@||Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/- 33/9 35 $8 $ 
£474 | £439 r 8 c| Bank of Montreal £100..) £464 £46} 3 8 Sel “gsiq 42/3 3a] 7 biB h Al 43/] 2 6 
27/6 | 19 3ja 33 6 | Bank of New Zealand {1'| 25/-xd,_25/- 416 Oe! e). S35 | eT _ ae 6. va ei ; a. 
1/- | 71,6 7 a| 7 6||Barclays Bank ‘B’ £1... 72/6 7216 | 317 3 || S8/18| 70/- \t)7}4 ¢ /t14,5 ¢ | Brit.-Amer. Tobacco £1.|| 78/3 s/s | sll 9 

Th 4dy 5 a 24 b |\Chartered of India {5...| 63 ¢ 517 9) 68/6 | 64/9 7 a} 7 b|British Oxygen Ord. £1.|| 67/6 67/6 |4 2 9 
(68 | £45. || £246| £244 |/Hongkong and S. $125..|! £563) £54) (9 3 6 || % 199 || 10 6| 10 a/|jBritish Plaster Board 5/-)/ 21/10}, 226 | 4 8 0 
S4/- | 50/- || 6 @| 6 b|\Lloyds ‘A’ £5, £1 paid 50/6 6 | 411 € 69 | 47 4 c| 4 ¢||Cable & Wir. Hag. Stk. 58 58 | 6 18 0 
89/3 | 81/6 8 a 8 b Midland £1, fully paid ‘|| 86/9 869 314 9 || 215/- | 97/6 1586] 12}a@ \|Carreras ‘ A CNG. Ah... 102/6xd| 107/6 | 5 5 3 

64 2 nN hes ee ca t wars - 33/1} | 24/44 10 ¢ 8 ¢} || Dunlop Rubber Ord. £1 .|| 26/9 28/3 §13 3 

te 4 5 a 5 6| Nat. Dis. £24, fully paic 6} f 400 
67/3 | 64) Tha Th b Nat. Prov. J 5 f] paid. : i 65/6 G5). 412 0 16/7$ | 13/3 Nil ¢ | 6 c||Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- + 15/3 16/3 514 0 
470 4435 84 b 8$ a ||Royal Bank of Scotland.|| 467 465 3 12 10 25/- 22/- 124 b 12} ||Gestetner (D.) 5/- ....-. 25/9 25 9 5 5 3 
50/- 46/9 I 8 bu we aa ad 2 8 63/6 31/3 || 20 6} Nil a|'Harrisons & Cros. Def. fil 40/ 41/3 914 0 

} | Sa 6; Union Discount {1...... 48/9 48/9 42 0 | | | be 
62/3 77/9 | 9 a 9 6b | Westminster £4 {1 paid RO /€ er) 4 » ¢ a 30 # i] 3a oan b Imperial Chemical Ord. £1) 33/9 | 33/9 4149 

; ane roe . 68 | 5 | +tTha 0 6/||Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1)| — 6% 6% | 216 3t 

; | Insurance _ $444 | $374 || $2.00c - ¢ |\International Nickel n.p. } $39 | $38 § 5 3$ 

Hh | ot] Sb iAtene Gh feliz paid... tind) oe [52¢ 0) SMe | See |e) S Siememae on pl) a7 aot | 4 4 0 
/ / ric ni | 4 0 i} a |}London Bric ré | | 

eh a | Z b| at Ion: oe. £1, 10/- pd. || 85 : 85/- : 2s 39/14} 30/- || 15 a} 20 b ||Marks & Spencer ‘A’ sj-.|| 3 5/7k | 36/3 | 416 0 

: 4 l-a | -b\\Lon, & Lanes. £5, £2 pd 25 253 317 61) 98/9 85/74 || 1240 7% a |\Murex £1 Ord. .........] 91 | 92/6 4 6 6 

164 14 | tl7}a| $20 6 |\Pearl £1, fully Z ta : ” 16 16 2 6 9t! 25/9 19 ¢ || a a a b| [Pinchis: Jobneoa Ord. 10+) 23 6 | 25 3 8 0 

15t | 13 || 6/-a| _6/-b||Pheenix ‘f1, fully paid...) 143 144 14 1 3)| 65/3 | 58/9 || 22a) 123 b Spillers Ord. Dg ds 62/6 | 62/6 | 416 0 

i at iI tees | teea ee receassel £2 = As seawall 27 264 2 4 OF 64/43} 60/- |; 10 b wes Tate and Lyle Ord. £1.. 61/103|61/10$xdi 4 5 9 

oe a | ||Royal Exchange {1..... 8 & 315 0 33/- 27/6 | 5 ¢ 0 c||Triplex Safety Glass 10/- 30/- | 30/73 |3 5 0 

88 7% 1 3/3b 3/3a Royal £1, 12/6 OE 6606 8h 8h 4 0 O14 86/6 | 80/6 || 10 b| 10 a||TubeInvestments Ord.'£1)| 81/10}! 81/103, 417 6 

6% 5s || 1326) 94a |/Sun Life £1, fully paid... 53xd 53 1319 9} 13 1} | 62/6 i 4 a at . Timea & ouell Cad. £1|| 68/9 | 69/44 | 3 3 0 

| | : - 27 || Ta |(d)15 b|\United Molasses Ord. 6/8}) 27/6 | 28/9 5 0 

ms 1653 | al 68 pipentnes Gn Ord teach 182 | 1823 |5 9 7 {| 80/6 | 47/- || 20 @| 35 6 pers. S/-....|| 52/6 | 53/9 | 5 2 9 
8% | 160 || ) || Investment Trs 5 63xd | 615 0 we 

5° | 152, || 70| $ cliimtees Corp Ord Stk ll teoe | toes’ | 612 2 || 48/3 | 36/7b4) 80 ¢] 80 ¢||AshantiGoldfieldsOrd.4/-| 40/- | 40/74 | 714 0 

20 | 192: || 4 a| 6 b\US. Deb. Cp. Ord. Stock!| 1921 lot | 5 311|| a9 | 3, || 6 ¢| Nila |BurmaCorp. Ord Rs.9.| 3/5 et 

7 | . . ee ie 2% 32 ” 42/6 | 30/7} || 10 c| 10 c/lCons. Glds. of S. Af. £1..|| 34/44 | 33/9 |6 0 0 

, | | reweries c. 9% | 7 «|| «OUNiile 20 c|\De Beers (Def.) £24..... i 88 8} | 514 0 
10/6 | 138/- } 415 6| +5 a@/||Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1....//146/- 147/6 | 214 Of! 40/- 35/— || llga| 1146 ||Randfontein Ord. £1... ‘ll 36/6 36/3 |12 8 O 
§9/- | 54/6 || § a| 9 6 |\Courage & Co. Ord. £1...|| 56/- 58 416 3|| 8 | 6$ || 15 6] Nila||RhokanaCorp. Ord. {1..|) 6% | 6; |2 3 9 
1/3 | 71/104|) 10 6| 64a ||Distillers Co, Ord. £1.. 77/ 75/9 | 4 3 0/]| 15/6 | 11/9 || 5 6] 5 a@/j/Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- .|| 12/6 | 12/9 | 318 0 
94/9 80 jj 15 6} 11 a/|/Guinness (Arthur) Ord. £1); 92/- 92 513 0 i*k 58 || 62$a) 6236 {|Sub Nigel Ord. 10/-..... 6x | 64 j10 4 0 
92/6 | 79/73 | 7 @| 154 |\Ind Coope &c. Ord. £1...|| 89/6 89 rs i Oi 7% 6 || 2/6a@| 5/65 )|\Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. .. 6H | 6; | 516 6 
80/9 | 50/78" 11 6! 4 a|li|Watney Combe Def. £1.. _ 60/6 60/6 '419 9} 4% | 3 Nil Nil IW. Witwatersrand 10/- . 4¢ | Nu 

() Interim div. (6) Final div. (c) Last two yearly divs. (d) Includes 28% not subject to tax. Yield basis 25%. (e) Allowing for exchange. (f) yield. (¢) Annas 
per share. (j) Yield to average redemption—end 1960. (k) Based on redemption at par 1946. (n) Yield on 1.55% basis. (p) Yield on 2$% basis. + Free of Tax 
renner rss LL Nene eee 
‘ } . 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS . NEW YORK PRICES 
Close Close E Close Close Close Close 
. May June 3. Commercial May June May June 
5 : 1. Railroads. 26 and Industrial. 26 2 26 «2 
é Gross Re eipts Aggregate Gross Atlantic Coast 20} 193 Am. Smelting 364 354 | Int. Paper. ‘ 9 6=C9 
N: a \ tor Week Receipts | Can. Pacific 4 4h Am. Viscose . 24¢ 25} | Liggett Myers.. 58) 61 
Name o Ending | Gt. Nthn. Pf... 203 203 Anaconda .. 23} 238 | Nat. Distillers. 20 20 
> BAA Aero | ee Beth. Steel.... 504 50} | Nat.Steel..... 44} *43 
1942 + or — 1942 + of - | Pennsylvania 19% 203 Briggs 16} 17} | Phelps Dodge.. 22% 22 
i? | Southern...... 12% 123 Celanese of A. 178 18¢ | Proct.Gamble. 44§ 45% 
. | eK Chrysler ; 573 € Sears Roebuck. 49} 52% 
ae and Pacific....; 48 | May 30. $1,575,000 4+ 37,000 70,171,000 + 1,208,000 | 2. Utilities, etc. Distillers-Seag.. 17$ 17 | Shell Union.... 108 11 
ry Tre gouthe .: ae » 30) $2,348,000 |4 99,000 117,311,000 | + 10,238,000 vce a 116% 11528 ] —— Kdk. 120_ 1194 Std. Oi N.J.... 344 34 
vestern - 8 — $962,000 |4 4,000 . 41,261,000 |+ 3,373,000 | mer. W’wks. 24 23 Gen. Elec..... 23% 254 | 20thCen. Fox.. 10 9 
Conndian Pacific. . ‘12 » 31136 689, 000 |'+ 125,000 | 99,789,000 |+4 18445000 | Pac. Light 258 254 Gen. Motors... 54} 36¢ | United Drug... 5 5 
a Argentine. . 11 4 » 30} $1,923,600 91,600 | 84,340,700 |+ 5,473,100 People’s Gas 364 36% Inland Steel 554 55% | U.S. Steel ..... 444 44 
san Paulo (Brazil). . | 2 — £39,882 |4 395 731,021 | — 20,843 | Sth.Cal.Ed.... 17% 17} Int. Harvest... 43g 44 West’house El.. 68 69% 
- | W. Union Tel.. 25} 253 Int. Nickel .... 26% 27% | Woolworth.... 243 262 
t+ 10 days. t Receipts in Argentine pesos. * Ex. Dividend. 
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Your Guide 
to War Savings 


Issued for your information by the National Savings Committee. 


3% Savings Bonds (1960-70) 


A full Trustee Security (no limit 
to holdings). Available in units of 
£50 or any higher multiple of £50 
through any Bank or Stockbroker. 
Interest (subject to Income Tax) 
accrues from date of purchase, and 
is payable half-yearly. There are 
separate issues (max. subscription 
£1,000) for the Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks—minimum 
first subscription £10 and sub- 
sequent minimum £5. 


Post Office and Trustee 


21% National War Bonds (1949-51) 


An ideal short-term security. Price 
of Issue £100 per cent. Subscrip- 
tions of £100 or any higher 
multiple of £50. Interest is pay- 
able half-yearly. Interest accrues 
from date of purchase. Obtainable 
from all Banks and Stockbrokers. 
There are Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Bank Issues for this 
Security. 


Savings Banks. 


Interest at the rate of 24%, per annum. You can 
open a Savings Bank account in the Post Office 
Savings Bank or in a Trustee Savings Bank with 
a deposit of 1/- and upwards. Your money will be 
safe. It will be readily available if needed. It will 
earn good interest and will be helping the war effort 
so long as it remains on deposit. 


3% Defence Bonds. 


Can be bought in units of £5 from 
any Bank, Stockbroker, Post Office 
or Trustee Savings Bank. Interest 
paid half-yearly, and Income Tax 
not deducted from it at source. 
Repayable in ten years with a 
bonus of 1/- for every £5 invested. 
Individual holdings limited to 
£1,000. Can be cashed at par at 
six months’ notice. 


National Savings Certificates. 


Cost 15/- each and become worth 
20/6 in ten years. Increase in value 
free of Income Tax. Can be bought 
at an’’ Post Office, Bank, Trustee 
Savings Bank, through National 
Savings Groups or through 
Honorary Official Agents. Indi- 
vidual holdings limited to 500 
Certificates. Can be cashed at any 
time by giving a few days’ notice. 


Hit back with your Savings 
| and 
make your money fight! 


Space presented by ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED. 
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